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MARCUS AND HILDEGARDE. 





HAVE before my mind’s eye a picture of two young persons, who, 
as far as outward appearance might rule, would be perfectly jus- 
tified in falling in love with each other at first sight. 

The one is a muscular, agile, soldierly-looking youth of twenty-five, 
with an oval visage, aquiline nose, dark-hazel eyes, an olive skin, 
eurling black hair, and a singularly virile, courageous expression. 

The other is a girl of eighteen, with the fairest of complexions, 
with the bluest heavens of eyes, her hair a dishevelled mass of flaxen 
ripples, her form as shapely as mere human form may be, her step as 
light and free as Diana’s. 

It would not be easy to find in the world two other creatures who 
would seem to 4),better suited by nature to the gentle task of fascinat- 
ing and winning one another. 

But, insterd of exchanging glances of admiration, instead of feel- 
ing an impulse to join hands for a journey through life, these two meet 
with a stare of horrified surprise, which almost instantly turns to a 
glare of hate. In the next instant, the girl is in wild flight, and the 
youth, with dagger drawn, in furious pursuit. 

The fugitive had hardly overpassed thirty yards of ground, when 
her foot caugh* in a crawling vine, and, falling forward with great 
force, she lay s_.iseless. The pursuer grasped her with violence; he 
turned he upon her back, so as to expose her white throat ; he raised 
his dagger to strike. But, on seeing that exquisite face, he hesitated ; 
his hand remained suspended in air, and then dropped slowly by his 
side ; he drew back and gazed at her, partly admiring and partly 
pondering. 

His next movement was to cut a length of the vine which had 
overthrown his captive, and bind therewith her wrists and ankles. 
There was little mercy in the manner of the deed ; he drew the withe 
so tightly, as to deeply indent the tender flesh; he was bent, at all 
cost, upon securing her. The fastenings being sufficiently wound and 
interlaced, he lifted the girl in his arms with an ease which showed 
that he was accustomed to bearing heavy weights ; and, moving at a 
pace resembling the military double-quick, pushed through the thin 
skirting of forest in which the chase had occurred, and halted at the 
base of a gigantic oak, in one side of which gaped a mouldering hol- 
low. Entering, he laid down his burden, gave it one hasty glance, re- 
It was a 
keen, anxious, yet unblenching stare; it was like the reconnaissance of 
It recognized the presence of mortal peril, and it 


appeared on the outside, and began to scan the landscape. 


a practised soldier. 
coolly sought the means of overcoming it. 

Now, what was the cause of this scene of violence? This youth 
and maiden were not personal enemies, and they had never seen each 
other until this morning. The trouble between them was, that the 
name of the one was Marcus, and the name of the other Hildegarde; 
in other words, that the one was a legionary of the army of Julius 
Cesar in Gaul, and the other a daughter of a German warrior. That 
spirit of race, that instinctive dislike of men of one blood for men of 
another, that immemorial, mysterious, and mighty power for good and 
evil which has wrought so great a part in human history, which has 
founded empires, given birth to patriotism, fired courage, worked in- 
numerable slaughters and all manner of oppression, this spirit had 
grasped these two creatures in the midst of their years of love, and 
had made them enemies at first sight. 

Look again at the girl; you can see from her attire that she is a 
“barbarian;” it is only a scanty robe, made of the skins of wild 
beasts ; it leaves her arms bare, and descends scarcely lower than her 
knees. And yet, in that pallid, insensible face, there is a womanly 
languor and longing which demand pity. There is a something which 
seems to say, “ Help me to fulfil my destiny; I was born, not to be 
hated, but to be loved ; above all, I was born to love!” 

It is this look, even more than her beauty, which withholds Marcus 
from using his dagger, to assure himself against her outcries on re- 
covering her senses. A Roman, a despiser and hater of barbarians, a 
legionary of seven years’ standing, a practised destroyer of life, he is 
still not quite inhuman. He remembers his sister, Marcia ; he remem- 
bers the Faustina, to whom he was once betrothed, and he shrinks 
from killing. 
man girl cannot have come over the Rhine alone; he believes that a 
shriek from her might bring upon him a swarm of Sicambrian war- 


And yet he is in great danger; he knows that this Ger- 


riors. 
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The only immediate result of these reflections was, that he exam- 
ined his armor to see if it were in order for battle. His compact hel- 
met, an iron cap with only a low crest, and destitute of plume, a hel- 
met meant for service and not for show, was fastened under his chin 
by a broad band of iron scales, which partially protected his cheeks 
and jaws. His cuirass was of leather, pliable in general to the move- 
ments of his body, but strengthened across each shoulder by five 
bands of iron. His short tunic, of blue woollen, descended scarcely 
more than half-way down his thighs. His legs were protected by 
closely-fitted leathern gaiters, or stockings, and his feet by heavy hob- 
nailed sandals, so solidly laced on as to be nearly equivalent to shoes. 
On his left shoulder hung his shield, an oblong rectangle of four 
feet in length by two and a half in breadth, made of two thin boards 
firmly glued together, with the grain of the one crossing that of the other, 
the face covered with coarse canvas and then with rawhide, the upper 
and lower edges bound with bronze, and the whole plate curved, so as 
to partially encircle the body. On his right hip swung a short, strong 
dagger, and on bis left a straight, heavy, two-edged sword. Nothing 
was lacking to his armament but the pilum, that terrible javelin, six 
feet and nine inches long, with a handle three inches thick, which 
formed the distinguishing weapon of the Roman legionary. 

The physical development of the youth was remarkable. The 
habit of carrying great burdens of armor, encamping-tools, and pro- 
visions, on long marches, had made his legs like those of a Hercules. 
His arms, the one exercised in flinging the heavy pilum, the other in 
upholding his monstrous shield, were equally muscular. Even in those 
days, it would not have been easy to find another human body of the 
same size, containing so much muscular force, and so much power of 
enduring fatigue, hardship, and blows. Such was a Roman soldier of 
the time ; such was Marcus Voconius, of the Tenth Legion. 

But, why was healone? The explanation is, that he had been for- 
tunate, and that he was now suffering for it. During his last cam- 
paign, Mars and Mercury had been gracious to him, strengthening him 
to slay a German chieftain and strip him of a gold collar, giving him 
the wisdom to plunder a captive German woman of a quantity of 
amber, and throwing into his hands three healthy German youngsters. 
To obtain a chance to sell his valuables in the nearest Roman colony, 
he had bid high for a leave of absence. A month’s pay, not less than 
one hundred and twenty odoli (two dollars and forty cents), had passed 
from the purse of Marcus into the purse of Cassius Calvus, his scarred 
old centurion. This selling of leaves of absence, by-the-way, was one 
of a centurion’s perquisites; and, as the price of the favor was not 
fixed by law, he was apt to be extortionate. Indeed, the privilege en- 
gendered so many abuses, the soldiers plundering to fee their officers, 
and one-quarter of them being often absent from their eagles, that at 
last the Emperor Otho suppressed it altogether, and granted the cen- 
turions, in lieu of it, a commutation in money. 

When Marcus quitted his legion, it was encamped on the very hill 
where he now stood. Why had it departed, and whither had it gone? 
Remembering that the oak had been used by the military tribunes as 
a watch-tower, he decided to ascend it and survey the country. He 
entered the hollow and looked upward ; there still were the crossbars 
which had been set in the funnel to serve as a ladder; there, thirty 
feet above him, was the opening through which he could take his ob- 
servations. He had laid down his shield, and was about to mount, 
when his captive gave signs of returning consciousness, He stopped 
to mutter a Latin curse, to look at her helpless throat, and to handle 
his dagger. 

In the next instant, Bacchus suggested to him an expedient of 
mercy. Unslinging a flask of wine, which he had brought thus far 
from the colony, and with which he had hoped to celebrate his safe 
return to camp, he applied the bell-like mouth of it to the girl’s lips. 
In the thirst of youth, and in her half-unconsciousness, she drank 
deeply, although it was probably her first taste of so fiery a liquor. 
Presently she opened her eyes, started at the sight of Marcus, strug- 
gled a moment with her bonds, and then lay quiet in despair. The 
youth tried to reassure her; he smoothed her hair, and patted her 
cheek ; at last, he bent his head and kissed her lips. She still seemed 
greatly terrified, but she continued to lie tranquil, and she made no 
outcry. 

In gazing at her beauty, Marcus had half-forgotten his danger. He 
so far loosened her ligatures, as that they would confine her wrists 
and ankles without stopping the circulation of the blood. This done, 
remembering that concealment was essential to his safety, he sprang 
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out of the tree, hewed down a number of bushes, and planted them 
before the opening until he had hidden it from exterior observation by 
what seemed a natural thicket. When he returned into the hollow, 
dragging with him some large pieces of bark, wherewith to further 
conceal the opening, his captive was asleep, overcome by the stu- 
pefying effects of the wine, and perhaps by the fatigue of long 
marches. 

Marcus now ascended the ladder; the rough and irregularly-placed 
rungs rasped the skin of his bare knees, but he was accustomed not 
to mind little obstacles and sufferings; he climbed resolutely and 
rapidly. At the height of twenty feet the hollow entered a huge limb, 
and penetrated through that two fathoms farther, until it ended in a 
jagged aperture where the branch had broken off, in consequence of 
its weight and rottenness. 
wooden flue, he was out of sight of the girl below, and could survey 
the country for miles around. 


At this point, lying at full length in the 


claim to be catholic, and did not hold that there could be only one 
true faith. 
Remaining quietly in his lookout, Marcus bent his limited but 


| energetic spirit to studying his situation with the eye of a soldier. 
| There was promise in the attitude of the Germans ; they were evidently 


prepared, not for march, but for battle; the circumstance hinted the 
proximity of an enemy. He observed also that they had shown bad 
generalship in selecting their positions, inasmuch as the whole of their 
right wing lay with its back to the morass, while in the rear of their 
left wing there was no body of reserve. Now upon the solidity of this 
left wing depended the safety of their whole army. If a charging 
column should break that, seize the hill behind it, and so command 
the road which skirted the rear of the hill, the barbarians would lose 
their only line of retreat, and run the risk of a complete massacre. 


| Yes, it was a good plan of attack; but where Ws the charging 


The prospect which met his eye was, at once magnificent and | 


alarming. It must be understood that the hill on which the oak tow- 
ered sloped rapidly toward the east, and commanded on that side a 
glimpse of the Rhine, three or four leagues distant ; while on the west, 
it descended by a long and gentle declivity to a narrow plain, green 
with grass, and gay with flowers, which closed three miles away in a 
solemn and seemingly interminable forest. A military road, which 
the legion had constructed two months before, ran from the forest 
across the level, passed the northern point of the hill, skirted its 
eastern base for a couple of furlongs, and then pushed straight toward 
the Rhine. On the north of the road, pressing it close against the 
slope, extended a vast and impassable morass. 

But what rendered the scenery terrible was, that it was not a soli- 
tude. To the east of the hill, between Marcus and all the Roman 
forces in Gaul, stretching from north to south across the road, lay an 
array which he knew from its straggling ranks and irregular equip- 
ments to be an army of barbarians. On the right and left were 
swarms of wild cavalry, large and half-naked men with flowing hair 
and slender spears, who careered restlessly about on little ponies. 
The centre was composed of two long lines of spearmen, grouped in 
small masses of various magnitudes, ready to fall into their phalanxes. 
In front, were scattered hundreds of videttes or skirmishers, the greater 
part javelin-men, but a few slingers and archers. 

Now Marcus understood why his comrades had departed, and 
whither they had gone. The Germans had passed the Rhine; the 
legion, warned of their approach, had retreated; it had undoubtedly 
crossed the plain, and was now beyond the forest. It was clear to his 
mind, moreover, that he would have fallen into the hands of the bar- 
barians, had he not lost his way during the previous night, and ar- 
rived at the encamping-ground by a circuitous route. On the other 
hand, had he not forsaken the military road the day before, under the 
notion that a Gaulish path across the forest was shorter, he would 
have met the legion on its retreat, and been this moment under the 
protection of the eagle. At all events, he was thankful for the general 
order of Cesar, which had directed that all men on leave of absence 
should go armed, the army not being strong enough to protect them in 
their wanderings. 

Other reflections worried the lonely soldier. What a shame that 
the military tribunes had abandoned this strong position—a position 
which could only be attacked from the east by a single face—a posi- 
tion where the great Julius would have defied all Germany! Would 
the legion receive reénforcements, return, beat the barbarians, and re- 
lieve him before he starved to death, or was discovered and massa- 
cred ? 
he had not yet rejoined his eagle, and, in spite of his good intentions 
and desperate efforts, he might be charged with desertion. In short, 





Finally, this was the last day of his leave of absence, and | 


| which had many causes of weakness. 


column ? 

Of a sudden, Marcus came near shouting with joy. A dust ap- 
peared in the edge of the forest; growing denser and denser, it 
emerged upon the plain ; underneath it appeared a line of advancing 
cavalry. : - 

“ Gaulish horse !”’ muttered Marcus. “ The legion has beén reén- 
forced, and is returning. There will be a battle, and I am saved!” 

For an hour, which seemed to Marcus like a day, } + gazed on the 
slow and orderly approach of his comrades. The caValry, not more 
than a thousand strong, filed off to right and left on cl‘aring the 
wood, deployed into loose lines like skirmishers, and advanced to 
check the cavalry of the Germans. Then came infantry ; first a few 
hundred light troops, whom he knew to be Cretan archers and Nu- 
midian darters; after them legionaries, marching by the flank six 
deep, their heavy pikes sloped over their right shoulders. Presently 
the morning sun rose over the hill, and sent its rays to brighten the 
crests of the helmets, the bosses of the shields, and the points of the 
weapons. At last the column ended: only one legion, but that the 
Tenth: only one legion, but victory certain ! 

Marcus now attempted to estimate the number of the Germans. 
It was a difficult matter, for they were gathered in clumps of different 
sizes, according to the strength of the cantons which furnished them, 
and moreover the lines were fluctuating, the files of various depths, and 
the stragglers numerous. He guessed, however, that they amounted 
to some twenty thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry. The 
relative proportion of the two armies was thus three to one; but the 
smaller number had discipline, experienced officers, superior armament, 
and long habit of victory. Marcus wished nothing better for himself 
than that he were at his customary post in the first rank of the second 
cohort. 

As the Romans approached, there was a tumultuous movement 
among the barbarians, a running to the phalanxes of stragglers, wild 
caperings, savage shoutings, and a brandishing of weapons, all followed 
by a certain settling into position, a straightening of the lines, and s 
closing up of the files. These dense masses of tall and heavy-limbed 
men were formidable to the eye, but Marcus knew by experience, as 
well as by present observation, that their soldierly front covered a mass 
He was aware that only their 
chiefs had metal breastplates, that only the foremost ranks were pro- 
vided with leathern or linen corselets, and that the men in the rear 
were half-naked savages, with no better arms than axes, clubs, and 
long poles, whose points had been hardened in the fire. Courage, 
strength, and impetuosity, the Germans had, but no well-furnished and 
well-guided powers of resistance. If their first onset was checked, 
if their leading files were broken through, their defeat was certain. 
Still that first onset was terrific, and his Roman heart throbbed 


| anxiously, 


Marcus, brave as he was, and accustomed to mortal peril, felt that his | 


situation was a horrible one, and prayed heartily to the immortal gods 
for deliverance. 

At one time he thought of descending and cutting the throat of the 
girl before she should awaken, and call around him a phalanx of 
Suevi or Sicambrians. 
checked him; he seemed to hear a voice declare, “ If you spare not, 
neither shall you be spared ;” he remembered, in a confused way, that 
the oak was a sacred tree in Gaul; he shrank from the idea of dese- 
crating it with blood. In those days men did not necessarily disbe- 
lieve and despise religions in which they had not been educated. 
There was a charity of credence in heathenism, because it did not 





Then a twinge of conscience or superstition | 


Meantime the cavalry had opened the struggle. On either flank 
there were partial and brief charges, attended with a vast deal of 
caracoling and shouting. He could see the combatants rising in their 
saddles to fling their darts or thrust with their lances; and here and 
there he could distinguish single combats or engagements of prancing 
groups. On the whole, this combat was equal in fortune, neither party 
gaining ground for more than a few minutes at a time. The Gauls, 
although inferior in numbers, held their own by dint of superior order 
and management; for they had acquired a certain amount of discipline 
and skill from their Roman commanders. 

Under cover of the swooping and careering cavalry, the legion 
came on with beautiful steadiness, keeping its line of march by the 
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flank until it was within half a mile of the German infantry. Then, 
in machine-like order, cohort after cohort deployed, taking ground to 
right and left of the road, preserving their intervals with mathematical 
exactness, and never ceasing to advance, even during their evolutions. 
To Marcus it was a godlike spectacle to behold these veterans—unsur- 
passed in drill, in steadiness, and in military intelligence—file into po- 
sition under guidance of the flags of the centuries, and sweep forward 
in a line which showed no irregularities and no fluctuations. 

The order of battle was presently established: four cohorts oppo- 
site the swamp, and six opposite the hill; five cohorts in the first line, 
and five in the second. To obtain a correct idea of the scene, it must 
be understood that the constitution and formation of the legion had 
been vastly changed since the days of that bold innovator and great 
military genius, Caius Marius. It was no longer the complicated body 
which had fought Pyrrhus, the Samnites, and Hannibal ; it no longer 
knew the distinctions of hastati, principes, triarii, rorarii, and accensi , 
there were now no corps of light-armed, of pikemen, and of javelin- 
men, as separate arms; the lines of battle were no longer five or six 
in number ; the maniple had ceased to be a unit of formation. In the 
days of Cesar, the plan of a legion drawn up for battle was not unlike 
that of a modern brigade. The unit of formation was a regiment of 
five companies and about five hundred men, known as the cohort. The 
lines of battle were sometimes no more than two, and scarcely ever 
more than three, in number. The ancient variety of weapons had 
given way to a convenient uniformity of armament, every legionary car- 
rying the long rectangular shield, the heavy double-edged sword, the 
solid dagger, and two ponderous javelins. The files, indeed, were six 
deep ; but the men were separated by intervals of three feet, so that the 
front of a cohort nearly equalled that of a modern regiment of the 
same strength. Between the cohorts, moreover, were open spaces, too 
narrow for the safe entrance of a hostile force, but broad enough to 
facilitate changes of direction, and to allow of the introduction of re- 
enforcements. 

Mareus was delighted with the disposition of the legion. He saw 
that its weightiest wing would be devoted to taking the hill, and he 
knew that, if this were done, the barbarians would be exterminated. 
He could hardly restrain himself from waving his hand in encourage- 
ment, and crying out, “ Live the Tribune Canutius ! ” 

Then he grated his strong teeth to think that he should be obliged 
to lie here like a fox in a hole, while his comrades fought for his 
amusement like gladiators, or, rather, for his safety, like the immortal 
gods. The temptation to descend, and endeavor to creep around the 
left wing of the Germans, beset him again and again, only to be driven 
from his head by a glance at the wide-spreading charges and caracol- 
ings of the barbarian cavalry. Patience! He must wait for his free- 
dom ; he must crouch for his life. 

On came the cohorts; it would have been a beautiful sight for a 
soldier of any age. Every legionary followed his file-leader with a 
precision like that of instinct ; from right to left the ranks seemed as 
straight as if ruled by a line. Long and severe practice—the drilling 
of ten, fifteen, and twenty years—had brought these men to such an 
accuracy of movement, that, separated as they were by intervals of a 
yard, they kept the direction as well as our modern soldiers keep it 
by the touch of elbows.* No orders were heard; no bravado of 
shoutings rose from the regular array; the rapidity of the advance 
was directed by the pace of the colors; the martial machine came 
onward with a terrible precision, and in menacing silence. 

Marcus found that he could not keep in view the whole panorama 
of battle. He singled out his own cohort; it was the second, and was 
on the extreme right of the front line ; consequently, it was nearly op- 
posite him, so that he could watch its every movement. It was now 
preparing for the charge ; with one motion the spare pilum was trans- 
ferred to the left hand ; with a second motion the other pi/um was re- 
stored to the right shoulder. Marcus could see the military tribune 
who commanded the cohort rise in his saddle, as he gave the orders 
which directed these preliminaries ; and he almost thought that he 
could distinguish his voice penetrating through the medley of German 
outcries, and the clash of the German spears on their wicker shields ; 
for by this time the phalanxes of pikemen were thundering forth a 
peon, or battle-hyinn, and beating time to it with their weapons. 

Meanwhile, the Cretan archers and Numidian darters had slowly 





* It remains to be seen whether the repeating-rifle will not drive us to give 
up the elbow-to-elbow formation, and drill our men to move in the open order 
of the Romans. 





driven back the less-skilful light-armed troops who opposed them ; 
and presently the gray-feathered arrows, and then the slender, bright- 
pointed javelins, began to patter on the armor, or hiss through the 
limbs of the barbaric pikemen. Accepting the storm as a defiance to 
close battle, the chiefs uplifted their swords as a signal to advance. 
The trembling forests of spears declined slowly and irregularly for. 
ward ; the war-hymn rapidly swelled to a terrific scream ; the compact 
phalanxes set forward. With a swift rush, the archers and darters 
swept back through the intervals between the cohorts, leaving an open 
space for the shock of the heavy-armed, and spreading themselves 
over the field to gather up their discharged missiles. 

Marcus now sent a rapid glance along the two lines of battle. He 
was pleased to see that the Romans, although less than one-third the 
number of the enemy, were nowhere in danger of being outflanked; 
their open order, and the moderate depth of their files, gave them 
this advantage over the dense and clumsy masses of the Germans, 
and, as for solidity, they had that in their discipline, their long 
experience, and their habit of victory. 

Now came a deep, stern roar; it was the charging-shout of the le. 
gionaries ; it was like the voice of a thousand lions. The pace quick- 
ens; the lines are not thirty feet apart; up go the javelins witha 
single movement; with another movement they are hurled at the en- 
emy. The effect, even from the distance at which Marcus watched 
for it, was obviously prodigious. The pilum—over two feet of steel, 
and four feet and a half of solid wood, as thick as a strong man’s 
wrist, forming altogether a weapon of several pounds’ weight— 
launched by muscular and skilful arms, crashed through the wicker 
shields of the Germans, through the corselets of linen or leather, and 
deep into the bodies within. The whole front rank of the barbarians 
seemed to go down at once. The irregular and confused phalanxes 
halted and reeled, as if stricken by some opposing machine of enor- 
mous power. Another movement ; another flight of ponderous javelins; 
another sweep of the scythe of death. 

There was no order in the German battle as the legionaries flung 
themselves into it, covered by their long shields, and thrusting with 
their heavy-pointed swords. A wild contest, indeed, ensued ; but it 
was the struggle of dismayed men who sought safety against men who 
were eager to kill; it was an encounter of clumsy sabres with weapons 
which pushed straight at the heart; it was a fight only for a minute, 
and then it was a massacre. Backward rolled the Germans, all forma- 
tion and confidence gone, a confused mass of flight, the first line over- 
bearing the second, the legionary sword following close, and drinking 
its fill of blood. Such was the battle of the second cohort, and of 
the two others which were immediately in line with it. 

Now came a movement which showed the direction of an able of- 
ficer, who meant to offer no gap for the entrance of disaster, while at 
the same time he pushed victory to the uttermost. As soon as the 
immediate success of the charge was established, and while the lead- 
ing files of the Romans were still mingled with the flying barbarians, 
the extreme right cohort of the second line wheeled to the right, and 
faced the German cavalry on that side, thus cutting it off from com- 
ing to the support of its broken infantry, as well as from assaulting 
the flanks of the five cohorts which were hastening up the slope of 
the hill. The consequence was, that the horse of the German left 
wing did nothing during the rest of the action but skirmish aimlessly 
and ineffectively with their Gaulish antagonists, finally disappearing, 
one by one, either as killed or as stragglers. 

Perfectly comprehending the object of this movement, Marcus 
turned a satisfied eye to the other end of the line of battle, and per- 
ceived that the four cohorts there stationed had not charged at all, 
but were quietly facing the enemy at a considerable distance. He was 
more than a soldier, this Marcus Voconius; he had in him something 
of the prompt intelligence which goes to the making of a general. He 
nodded his curly head with satisfaction, as he noted this disposition. 
It was evident to him that the Roman commander meant to amuse the 
right wing of the barbarians, and keep it in position until his own 
right wing should gain command of the road in rear of the hill, and 
so render the victory one of extermination. 

“ By Jupiter!” muttered Marcus,’in his soldierly joy, “I believe 
that Caius Julius himself is here.” 

But it was high time that he should be stirring, if he did not want 
his comrades to find him in his ignominious retreat, and make his 
subsequent life a burden to him with their rough raillery. The bro- 
ken left wing of the Germans was streaming by him in breathless 
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squads, and the pursuing cohorts, their ranks already reéstablished, | 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


were steadily advancing up the slope. Hastily descending his con- 
cealed ladder, he gained the base of the hollow just as the captive 
girl awoke from her slumber. She was listening to the voices of the 
fugitives, and it was evident that she recognized the speech of her 
countrymen ; for, as he reached her side, she gave utterance to a cry 
for deliverance. He raised his drawn sword over her head, and she 
became silent. Then, seizing his shield and pushing aside one of the 
broad strips of bark, which closed the entrance of the hollow, he 
glided out, replaced the bark with one hand, and gazed about him. 

Close behind the tree the Germans, under the direction of their 
tall chiefs, were striving to re-form their line of battle, too busy to 
notice his appearance. Between him and the brow of the declivity 
were a few score of archers and darters, scattered loosely after the 
fashion of skirmishers, who were endeavoring to check the advancing 
cohorts. Mareus sprang forward; he must cut his way through this 
line; he must fight for life, and that promptly. One haggard bar- 
barian, without armor, and clothed in a short robe of skins, he struck 
down with a blow across the nape of the neck. Then two others saw 
him ; with a yell of surprise they rushed at him, flinging their darts ; 
but his solid and well-handled shield stopped the missiles. He dashed 
at them with his bloody sword uplifted, and they made away at a 
speed which he could not rival. His retreat being thus open, he slung 
his shield over his shoulders and rushed down the slope to meet his 
comrades, flinging himself, with a shout of triumph, into his accus- 
tomed file of the second cohort. 

His centurion, grim and scarred old Cassius Calvus, cheeks grimed 
with dust, and hands dabbled with blood, came up to him and laughed 
in his face. “‘ You have just saved yourself, youngster,” hoarsely 
growled the veteran. ‘“ Another day, and your leave would have been 
out.” 

“The barbarians are rallying on the hill, centurion,” replied Mar- 
cus, with a military salute. “‘ Let us be ready for them.” 

Then, remembering the long pikes which he would shortly have to 
encounter, he looked about him fora pilum. But all these weapons 
had been discharged during the first struggle, and the advance of the 
line had been too rapid to allow the soldiers to recover them. 

“Sword in hand!” was the growl of Cassius Calvus, in response 
to his glance of inquiry. ‘ There is no time to spare for hunting after 
javelins.” 

The words were true; the Germans were doing their best to rally 
and hold the hill; they had already established a respectable battle- 
array. Probably the chiefs had at last perceived that the loss of the 
eminence would entail the loss of the road and the destruction of their 
whole army; and, incited by desperation, as well as by shame at their 
late defeat and by their native courage, they were exhorting their 
clumps of spearmen to a furious resistance. Slowly and wearily the 
two arrays approached each other; at last, when scarcely a hundred 
feet apart, the charge commenced. This time there was no pilum to 
hurl; the sword alone must match the long pike. Amid a tremen- 
dous shout, the screaming antagonists glaring into each other’s faces, 
the lines struck together with a sharp crash of spear-heads plunging 
into the Roman shields. 

Marcus was nearly thrown prostrate by the shock. Three pikes 
hit his buckler; one, indeed, was broken by the blow, and another 
slipped aside ; but the third held fast and was pushed with great vio- 
lence. The youth braced his right leg backward, and strove with all his 
immense strength not to be pushed out of his rank, perfectly conscious 
that the weapon was working its way through the wood and rasping 
his arm, but all the while watching his opponent and devising how to 
get within stabbing-range of him. The German was of unusual height, 
at least eight inches taller than Marcus, and strongly built, a chieftain, 
too, as was evident by his cuirass and ornaments, and, in short, the 
most formidable foe that our legionary had ever encountered. 

Of a sudden Marcus stooped and raised his shield with both hands. 
The spear-head broke, and the long and clumsy shaft shot harmlessly 
over his head, its holder plunging forward with such violence, that he 
reeled against the Roman, seeking immediately, however, to clutch 
him in a close grapple. 
the assailant with a whirl of his buckler; in the same instant he 
plunged his sword into his bare throat. This was but a part, was 
but the trivial commencement, of a struggle which spread all along 
the line, which involved thousands of muscular and desperate men, 
and which lasted for minutes. All the seasoned strength, all the 


trained dexterity and agility, all the experienced courage and patience 
of the Romans, were needed to merely hold their antagonists in check. 

At times, here and there, along the commingling fronts, there 
were little lulls in the storm of death, during which the combatants 
seemed to shrink from each other, watching for safety rather than for 
a chance of attack. Then it was that the Roman discipline showed 
its power; then it was that the stern shout of the military tribune, 


| sitting on his horse behind the press, drove the soldiers forward ; then 





But the legionary was too quick; he turned | 


it was that the centurions, stimulated by the responsibilities of their 
rank, dashed on like forlorn hopes. It was in an effort to lead his 
tired men anew into the thick of the hostile phalanx, that Cassius 
Calvus met his heroic death. He leaped alone into an open space 
fronted by bristling pikes; he raised his shield, struck down four or 
five spear-heads at once, and plunged within their long reach; the 
next instant he was engaged in a violent bodily struggle with three 
Germans. Swords were too long; daggers were drawn on both sides ; 
the Roman fell, but with him two barbarians. 

Now it was that Marcus Voconius vindicated his claim to be the 
champion swordsman of the cohort. Springing over the body of 
Cassius, he transfixed shields and the hands that bore them; he clove 
the leathern helmet of a chief and laid open the skull within it; he 
made a wide opening in the dense array of pikes. But his nearest 
comrades were too busy in dragging away the body of their centurion 
to give him timely assistance. In a moment he was surrounded by 
tall, long-haired, blue-eyed warriors; his shield was stricken aside, 
and a German of unusual size grappled him around the shoulders. 
In this emergency Marcus showed what could be accomplished by 
muscles which had been seasoned by digging trenches, carrying a 
hundred pounds of equipments and provisions, and drilling with the 
double-weighted arms of exercise. Stooping down, he raised the 
savage in his grasp, plunged with him through the surging and yell- 
ing press, threw him down amid the first files of the cohort, and dis- 
patched him with his dagger, all this time not loosing his shield from 
his arm nor dropping his sword. A prodigious feat of strength, des- 
perate courage, and good fortune (for he escaped without a wound), it 
was long remembered in the legion. 

In our days, when protective armor is no longer worn, and when 
projectiles dissipate lines and columns at long ranges, such severe and 
prolonged hand-to-hand contests are unknown, and, without reflection, 
seem incredible. It must be remembered that the soldiers of classic 
days, covered by thelr helmets, cuirasses, and shields, and exposed at 
a distance only to arrows and fragile darts, could march clean up to 
their adversaries without receiving much harm, and even in close fight 
were not easily reached by weapons, at least so long as they faced the 
enemy. At the battle of Dyrrhachium, Cassius Sceva, one of Cesar’s 
centurions, received one hundred and twenty darts in his buckler, and 
escaped with only two wounds. 

Still the contest continued ; it had lasted minutes, and it was still 
as obstinate as ever; it seemed, at times, as if the Romans would be 
forced backward, broken and slaughtered. But help was at hand. A 
clear, military head had devised a final and decisive movement. Un- 
der the direction of a superior officer, who had closely followed the 
charge on horseback, a cohort of the second line filed at a double- 
quick to the right, fronted with a resounding shout, and charged with 
hurled javelins upon the left flank of the Germans. In another minute 
the battle on this wing was converted into a merciless slaughter, which 
rushed bleeding and screaming down the eastern slope of the hill, and 
soon choked up the road below with barbarian corpses. 

This massacre, however, was accomplished by the two fresh co- 
horts and the auxiliary light troops. The three first cohorts, includ- 
ing the one to which Marcus was attached, were halted at the brow of 
the hill, re-formed, and marched back to the scene of their first strug- 
gle, where they were directed to rearm themselves with their javelins. 
A tremendous shout of “ Hail, Cesar, imperator!” greeted the officer 
who gave this order. 

Marcus looked at him; it was indeed the great Julius. There 
was the tall and graceful form; there were the firm, marble-like, 
cleanly-shaven cheeks; there were the black eyes, full of noble 
thought and feeling ; there was the resolute, meditative, cultured, pa- 
trician expression: there was the great author, orator, statesman, gen- 
eral; there was the foremost man of all this world. Marcus wanted to 
throw himself in the dust before him, wanted to worship him as a god, 
wanted to die for him. It seemed to him that, if he had a hundred 
lives, he would give them all for Cesar. 
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For an instant, the conqueror of Gaul smiled, and waved his 
hand in response to the shouting of the legionaries. Then he gave 
the signal to march; the tribune in command uttered the word, 


“ Forward!” the flags of the cohorts inclined with a sharp motion to | 


the front ; the solid machine of veterans moved with one impulse; 
and so Marcus Vaconius strode proudly past Cesar. 
Arrived upon the western slope of the hill, he could see how the 


battle was passing on the left wing. All was well there, and had evi- | 


dently been going well for some minutes ; for the Gaulish cavalry had 


already driven the German horse into the morass ; and the German in- 
fantry was recoiling before the opposing cohorts. He guessed what | 


had happened and how; the barbarians, seeing the defeat of their left 


wing, had attempted to make good their retreat before it should be | 


eut off; they had charged with no vigor, or perhaps had not charged 
at all, and the legionaries had easily overthrown them. 

In ten minutes more the first three cohorts had refurnished 
themselves with javelins, and were advancing upon the disordered 
barbarians, who already crowded the road between the hill and the 
morass, vainly seeking to open for themselves a path back to the Rhine 
and their own country. From this time until the battle ended, Marcus 
was simply a murderer. All that he and his comrades had to do 
was toslaughter fugitives without way of escape, without organization, 
and often without arms, whose perplexity was such as nearly to dis- 
able them from resistance, and who in many cases offered their throats 
to their pursuers or attempted to take their own lives. The fields 
were dotted, and the military road was literally piled with the corpses 
of tall, long-haired, blonde-bearded men, their large limbs scantily 
eovered with the hides of beasts, their sunburned skins turning to an 
ashy yellow. All over the plain fugitives were being speared by the 
Gaulish horse and the Numidian darters. The business-like cool- 
ness, dexterity, and rapidity, with which captors cut the throats 
of their prisoners, and the stolid or despairing calmness with which 
the latter submitted to the atrocity as to a right, produced spectacles 
which we could not parallel at this day amid any portion of the Eu- 
ropean race, nor higher in the scale of civilization than China or 
Japan. No quarter; scarcely any asking for quarter; mercy was 
never the order of the day in ancient battles ; and the Romans neces- 
sarily had little pity for men who would have granted none. It was 
not until the victors were physically worn out with killing, that a miser- 
able remnant of two thousand or so were encouraged to surrender, and 
were herded together under guards for the purpose of being sold as 
slaves, or recruited into Cesar’s German cavalry. 

About noon, the day’s tragedy being ended, the legion was ordered 
to colleet on the hill, and reéstablish its encampment. During this 
brief march, Marcus was able to gather from his comrades what had 
happened during his absenee. The Germans having passed the 
Rhine, the tribune in command had sent notice of the fact to 
Cesar, and then, fearing lest he should be surrounded, and reduced 
by hunger, had decided to retreat, and, levelling the fortifications so 
that they might not furnish the barbarians with a stronghold, had 
set out in the night and accomplished a march of fifteen hours. 
Cesar had met the legion, galloping to its aid with a guard of Ro- 
man knights, and followed at a distance by his Mduan cavalry. 
After giving the soldiers a few hours of repose, he had pushed them 
once more toward the enemy ; and, immediately on seeing the field, he 
had devised his plan of battle and carried it into effect without a halt. 

Scarcely was the tale finished, ere the great commander rode up to 
the flank of the cohort and halted it. Signalling to the legionaries to 
suppress their shouting, he demanded, “Where is the soldier who 
shouldered the Sicambrian chieftain, and saved the body of Cassius 
Calvus ?” 

Friendly hands touched Marcus on the shoulders. Trembling with 
excitement and expectation, he stepped to the front, saluted, and 
gave his name, “ Mareus Voconius.” 

“ Centurion of the fifth century of the tenth cohort!” said the ring- 
ing voice of Cesar. 

Marcus sprang forward, seized the edge of his commander’s robe, 
and kissed it with devotion. Cesar smiled, uttered a few words of 
praise and rode on to the next cohort, there to eulogize or reward the 
deserving. 

Marcus was now free to leave the ranks. He remembered his 
girlish captive, and resolved to go in search of her. Shield on 
shoulder, and pilum in hand, he rapidly climbed the hill and 
reached the oak, to find his imitation thicket trampled down, the 
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| door of bark removed, and the hollow untenanted. 








| arm’s-length—and she had forgotten the important part he played in 


He looked 
up; she was not on the ladder; he glanced about him and saw 
the vine with which he had bound her; it seemed clear that she 
had broken it and fled; he rushed out in search of her. 

The natural supposition was, that she had directed her steps down 
the eastern slope of the hill, with the hope of reaching her own country. 
In that direction he ran, looking eagerly through the scattered trees 
which dotted the declivity, and forgetful for the moment of the tre. 
mendous fatigues of the day. 

He was determined to have her? Why? Avwife? No. No 
Roman married a barbarian. A slave? Yes. A beautiful slave, 
That was all. That must beall. A beautiful slave, to be kept for a 
while, and then to be sold. We can hardly wish him success in his 
chase. 

Of a sudden, a furlong to the right of him, he discovered her, a 
prisoner again, firmly bound toa sapling, her flaxen head fallen on 
one shoulder, her attitude mere despair. Two half-naked and dark. 
skinned men, whom Marcus recognized as Numidian darters, stood 
near her, apparently in violent altercation. The newly-appointed cen. 
turion was still a dozen rods from them when they ceased their quar. 
rel, and faced simultaneously toward the girl with darts raised in act 
to throw. It seemed as if, unable to decide which was the captor, 
they had compromised the dispute by agreeing to murder the captive, 

Mareus called loudly; he ordered them in Latin and Gallic to be- 
gone; he raised his pilum and shook it threateningly. The savages 
stared at him, stared at each other, exchanged a few guttural words, 
then launched their missiles. In the next breath, turning their backs 
upon the legionary, they fled with a swiftness which rapidly distanced 
his pursuit, and disappeared among the scattered trees and thickets 
of the hill-side. 

For hours Marcus had been slaughtering with delight; now for 
the first time his heart sickened at the sight of blood. Almost ready 
to weep with rage and grief, he came up to the girl, and gazed in her 
whitening face, beautiful still in the agonies of death, an exquisite 
statue of pain falling into unconsciousness. One dart had pierced her 
breast, and the other her throat; each had transfixed her and fast. 
ened itself firmly in the sapling; her drooping form was upheld by 
her bonds and by the weapons. 

Promising himself that he would come back and bury her if his 
duties gave him time, he walked slowly away to find his cohort and 
take command of his century. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “ THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IX.-—Continued. 


Next morning, however, Ben was desperate. The day went on 
till past its height, and no further notice was taken of him—perhaps 
intentionally, perhaps only because the ladies were packing, and had 
no time for visitors. When he could stand it no longer he went 
boldly up-stairs, and knocked at their door. To tell the truth, they 
had forgotten him—even Millicent had forgotten him, having given 
him but too much of her thoughts the night before, and exhausted 
the subject. They were in full discussion of the black grenadine when 
he went to the door, and bade him “Come in,” calmly, expecting 
the maid, or the landlady, or some other unimportant visitor. “1 
must have something decent for evenings,” Millicent was saying, with 
quiet decision, absorbed in her subject, and not thinking it worth 
while to raise her eyes; and then, suddenly feeling a presence ol 
some sort in the room, she started and looked up, and gave a little 
scream. “Oh! it is Mr. Renton, mamma!” she said, with sudden 
bewilderment. She had thought he could be kept off—kept at 


all this preparation, and the new start which was coming. She 
dropped her work, and her hands trembled a little. “ Mr. Renton ! 
There was dissatisfuction, annoyance, surprise, in every inflection of 
her tone. 

“ How glad I am to see you so early!” said Mrs. Tracy, with the 
“tact” which distinguished her, rising and coming up to him with 
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outstretched hands. She gave her daughter a reproving glance, 
which was not lost upon poor Ben. “Do come in—we had hoped to 
see you this evening; but this is quite an unlooked-for pleasure. You 
gentlemen are generally so much engaged in the day.” 

~ “T have not much to engage me,” said Ben; and then he stopped 
short, with his heart aching, and gave a piteous look at Millicent, 
“Tf I have come too 
I did not mean to dis- 


who was not paying the least attention to him. 
soon,” he said, “let me return in the evening. 
turb you.” 

“You could not disturb us,” said Mrs. Tracy, with her most gra- 
cious smile. “If Millicent is too busy to talk, she shall go away and 
look after her chiffons, and come back to us when her mind is at rest. 
As we are going so soon, I shall be very glad of a little talk with our 
kindest friend.” 

“Oh, very well, mamma,” said Millicent; and she got up, with 
no softening of her looks. She was vexed that he had come; yet 
vexed to go away and leave him with her mother—vexed to see him, 
with a feeling of doing him wrong, which Mrs. Tracy’s obtuse 
faculties were not troubled with. $he swept out of the room without 
so much as looking at him, and then stood outside, with a thousand 
minds to go back. She was not callous, nor cruel, nor without heart, 
though she had been brought up to one debasing trade. If she had 
never seen him after, it would have made the whole matter prac- 
ticable ; but to know all he had done, and why he had done it; to 
see the love—such love !—in his eyes; and to be obliged to be po- 
lite and grateful, and no more! Nature rebelled to such an extent in 
the young woman’s mind that it woke her to sudden alarm—could she 
be falling in love with Ben? as her mother said. When that absurd 
idea entered her thoughts she turned quickly away, and ran up-stairs 
to her room, and went to her packing, leaving her mother to deal with 
him. No, not quite—not so ridiculous as that! 

“Have I offended her?” said Ben. “Is she angry with me 
for my—presumption? What have I done to make her go 
away?” 

“Nothing, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Tracy, taking his hand, and 
pressing it; “nothing but the kindest, the noblest action. Oh, Mr. 
Renton, you must not be hard upon my poor child! She feels your 
generosity so much, and she feels our miserable position so much— 
and, in short, it is a conflict of pride and gratitude—” 

“ Gratitude!” said Ben, sadly. “ Ah, how ill you judge me—as 
I wish I had wealth to pour at her feet. I 
But that is folly. Has she not a word to 


if I wanted gratitude ! 
wish I could give her— 
say to me, after all ?” 

What he meant by “ after all,” was, after the opening of his heart, 
after the pouring forth of his love. But to Mrs. Tracy it meant after 
the hundred pounds ; and here was a way of making an end of him 
very ready to her hands. 

“Mr. Renton,” she said, with an assumption of dignity which sat 
very well, and looked natural enough, “it was my doing, accepting it, 
—it was not Millicent’s doing. I thought it was offered out of kind- 
ness and friendship. Any one, almost, would pity two women left 
alone as we were; and I accepted it, as I thought, in the spirit it 
was offered ; but if I had thought it was a price for my child’s affec- 
tions—” 

Ben turned away, sickening at her, as she spoke to him. “ Bah!” 
he said, half aloud in his disgust. He would not condescend to ex- 
plain. He turned half round to the door, and gazed at it in an uncertain 
pause, Millicent might come back. When he thought of it, mothers 
were—or books were liars—all miserable, bargaining creatures like 
this. He would not take the trouble to discuss it with her. If he 
had not been so weary and worn-out and sick at heart he would not 
have been thus uncivil. But he said to himself that he could not help 
it, and turned impatiently away. 

“Ah! I thought it was not so—I felt sure it was not so!” 
Mrs. Tracy, recovering herself as her mistake became apparent. 
“Dear Mr. Renton, sit down, and let us talk it over. Forgive a 
mother’s jealous care. But let me thank you first—” 

“IT don’t want any thanks,” said Ben, with a certain sullenness, as 


cried 


he sat down at her bidding on the nearest chair. 

” said Mrs. Tracy, looking him calmly in the face. 
“Yes, it was as serious as that. Not that I care much for my life, 
except for Millicent’s sake. It has no more charms nor hopes for me, 
Mr. Renton! But I could not die until I see her in better hands than 
mine. Don’t be angry with me. You asked her—you offered her— 


“For my life, 


| What was it, in reality, that passed between you yesterday? My dar- 


| mother, were two very different things. 


ling was too much agitated to know.” 

“T had nothing to offer,” said Ben, with sullen disgust. To pour 
out his heart to Millicent, and to make his confession thus to her 
“T am penniless and dis- 
inherited. I had to tell her so. Nothing but what I might be able 
to make as a day-laborer, perhaps,” he went on, with angry vehe- 
mence. ‘“ Whatever folly I said, she has apparently no answer to 
give.” 

““TIn such a case, Mr. Renton,” said Mrs. Tracy, facing him, “ it is 
not my daughter who has to be consulted, but me.” 

He had given her an advantage by his ill-breeding, and now he 


had to rouse himself, and turn round to her and mutter some prayer 


| the better of me. 


for pardon. He was in the wrong. As this flashed upon him his 
color rose. Had he spoken as he said it would have been an insult, 
It was an insult the way in which he was addressing her mother 
now. 

“Mr. Renton,” she said, “I have put myself into a false position 
by taking your money; and what is life itself in comparison with 
one’s true character? I cannot let you despise Millicent’s mother. 
Here it is ; you shall have it back.” 

“Mrs. Tracy, forgive me, for heaven’s sake! 
I was saying,” cried Ben. 

“There it is,’ said his opponent, laying the pocket-book on the 
table between them. “Now I can speak. Millicent is an innocent 
girl, Mr. Renton. She is not one of the kind who fall in love with- 
out being asked. Probably, now that she knows you love her, she 
might learn to love you if you were thrown together. But, after the 
honorable way in which you have told me what your position is, I 
I will speak to you quite frankly. If things had 


I did not know what 


cannot permit that. 


| been different I should have been on your side; but I cannot let 


my child marry a man with nothing. She is too sensitive, too finely 
organized, too—I cannot suffer it, Mr. Renton. That is the honest 
truth. We are going away, and you may not meet again, perhaps.” 

“ That is impossible,” said Ben, with a firmness of resolution which 
made her pause in her speech. He spoke so low that it might have 


| been to himself, but she heard it, and it startled her much. 


“T will not let her marry a poor man,” cried Mrs. Tracy, with 
the violence of alarm, “ whatever comes of it. A girl who may marry 
anybody! She must make a good marriage. She must have comfort. 
She must have what she has been used to,” the woman cried in agi- 
tation, with a certain gloomy irony. She was afraid of him, not know- 
ing that he might not put his hand across the table, and clutch his 
money back. 

“ Good ; 
It is only a question of time. 
more ? ”” 

“ What do I want?” cried Mrs. Tracy, “ Is that how you speak to 
a lady, Mr. Renton ? I want position and 
respect for my Millicent, and civility, at least, for myself.” 

Ben got up and went and made a gloomy survey of the room, round 
and round, after the fashion of men, and then he came back to the 


“She shall have it. 
What do you want 


I will work for that,” said Ben. 
What more? 


I want a great deal more. 


point he had started from. 

“T did not mean to be rude,” he said ; “I beg your pardon. I have 
spoken to you like an ass. I feel I have; but it is you who have 
Put away that rubbish, for heaven’s sake, if you 


would not drive me mad! I don’t suppose she cares for me—how 


should she? Ill go to work and take myself out of the way to-mor- 


| row. 
| can’t tell what progress I may make. 


! between them, to look into her face. 


Only promise me to wait—wait till you see how I get on. You 
If I do well you have nothing 
against me—you said so this minute. Wait and see.” 

“And let my child sacrifice her youth—for what?” cried Mrs. 
Tracy. “Oh, my dear Mr. Renton, things are harder than you 
think! You don’t know what you say.” 

“Perhaps I don’t,” said Ben; “perhaps I do. 
Give me your word to this, at least—that nothing shall be 


Neither of us 


know. 
done without telling me; nothing shall happen before I know.” 

“Oh, what am I todo?” said Mrs. Tracy. ‘How can I make 
As if I should be sure to know even before— 


such an engagement ? 
You know I wish you 


any thing happened! I will do what I can. 
well.” 

“ You will promise to let me know before—you bind her to any 
other,” Ben repeated, bending over the little table which stood 
She thought it was to take up 
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the famous pocket-book upon which every thing depended, and uttered 
a little scream. 

“T will do whatever I can,” she said. “I will plead your cause 
all I can. I will promise—oh, yes! Mr. Renton, I promise,” she cried, 
eagerly. He had even, as he stooped toward her, touched the price— 
as she thought—of the promise with his sleeve. 

And then, utterly to Mrs. Tracy’s bewilderment, Ben dropped into 
his chair, and covered his face with his hands, and sighed. The sigh 
was so deep and heavy and full of care that it startled her. Had he 
not just got what he had been struggling for? She had given him her 
promise—a reluctant and perhaps not very certain bond—and yet 
he gave but a sigh over it—the sigh of a man ruined and broken. 
She looked at his bowed head, at the curious strain of the hands 
into which his face was bent. What a strange, unsatisfactory, 
ungracious way of receiving a favor! What a high-flown, exaggerated 
sort of a young man! She was thinking so, gazing across the table 
at him, sometimes letting her eye stray a little anxiously to the 
pocket-book, with a pucker in her forehead and a cold dread in her 
heart, when the unaccountable fellow as suddenly unveiled his cloudy 
countenance and looked straight up into her face. Probably he caught 
her glance retreating from the pocket-book, for he laughed, and all at 
once, to her amaze and consternation, took that up. 

“You must take care of your health,” he said—and whether he 
was speaking in mockery or in kindness, Mrs. Tracy could not make 
out—“ and when this is done let me know,” he added, dropping it 
softly without any warning into her lap. “I may be rich by that 
time ; and when I am rich, you know, you are to be on my side.” 

“Oh, my dear, I am on your side now!” she cried, with a half-sob, 
and stretched out to take his hand, and would have kissed it, in her 
relief of getting what she wanted. She did not understand the glow 
of shame that came over Ben’s face, the stern clasp he gave to her 
hand, almost hurting her, resisting her soft attempt to draw it to her. 
And he held her thus, as in a vice, and looked down upon her storm- 
ily, keenly, as if asking himself whether he could believe her or not. 

“ And I will see her, too, before you go,” he said, with an abrupt- 
ness she had never seen in him before; and then suddenly left her, 
without another word, closing the door behind him, and audibly, with 
heavy, rude footsteps, descending the stairs. 

Mrs. Tracy sat motionless, with her fingers all white and crumpled 
together, and the pocket-book lying in her lap, and heard the street- 
door shut behind him, and his steps echo along the street. Then 
only did she draw breath. It had been a tough moment, but she 
could flatter herself she had won the victory.. And yet she had a cry 
to herself, as she sat alone awaking out of her stupefaction. What a 
brute he was! Her fingers were crushed, her nerves quite shaken. 
But then she had the hundred pounds in her lap, and had given only 
the vaguest general promise by way of paying for it—promise which 
might be forgotten or not, as it should happen, when there were a 
thousand miles of land and water between the two. 

“Of course I shall see him,” Millicent said, when she came down- 
stairs and Heard a kind of report of the interview—a very partial 
report given to suit the exigencies of the moment. “I would not be 
so ungrateful,” she said; and there was a little flutter of color and 
light about her, which looked like excitement, the anxious mother 
thought. Could she be such a fool as to have fallen in love with 
him ’ was the painful idea which flashed again across Mrs. Tracy’s 
mind. Surely, surely, not any thing so ridiculous as that. And the 
best thing in the circumstances was to fall back upon the black 
grenadine, which indeed was a matter of the first importance. It 
was not quite so pretty as tulle, nor so light; but then it would be 
cheaper and wear better, and at those summer dinners in daylight, 
which are always so trying, would probably look even better than 
tulle. “It must be put in hand at once, ” Mrs. Tracy said, “ for we 
have no time to lose.” And it was a great relief to her when Milli- 
cent settled down quietly to try a new trimming, which she thought 
would be pretty for the sleeve. After all, she was a very good girl, 
with no nonsense about her; and her mother’s blessing, could it have 
secured her the best reward a good girl can have—the conventional 
reward for all exemplary young women—fell upon Millicent on the 
spot. A good husband, a rich husband—a very rich, very grand, 
very noble mate; if that were but attained, what more could the 
rotind world give? Mrs. Tracy went and locked up her pocket-book, 
and got through an endless amount of arrangements that very after- 
noon. She had been in haste before, but now she was in a hurry. 





It occurred to her even that it would be better to get the black 
grenadine in Paris, though it might be a little dearer. Any thing 
rather than another such interview —on that point her mind was 


made up. 
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CHAPTER X.—THE LAST INTERVIEW. 


Mortuers were like that—calculating, merchandizing creatures, not 
worthy to unloose the shoes of the fair and innocent angels who, 
by some strange chance, were in their hands—sordid beings whom 
it was just, and even virtuous, to balk and deceive. If this were not 
the case, then most books were false, and most sketches of contem. 
porary life founded on a mistake. Ben Renton was not more given 
to novels than most men, but if there is one fact to be learned from 
the best studies of the best humorists, is it not this? ‘And there 
was much comfort in the thought. It stopped him short in the 
course of disenchantment, which otherwise would have wrung his 
heart cruelly, and perhaps convinced him. She was not to blame. 
She had opened her heart to him, poor darling !—she could not help 
it. And now she was separated from him by an agony of embarrass- 
ment and shame, his money standing like a ghost between him—who 
had thought of nothing but of serving her on his knees, like her 
slave—and her delicacy, her pride, the revulsion of all her fine and 
tender instincts against the burden of such a vulgar obligation! This 
was how he managed to free himself from all doubts of Millicent. 
Her mother it was clear was a mercenary, poverty-stricken, schem- 
ing, sordid “ campaigner”—but then most mothers are so — and she 
herself was as spotless as she was lovely—the soul of tender honor, 
the ideal and purest type of woman. God bless her! he said in his 
heart. Even the cloud he had seen on her face endeared her more 
to him. And if it should be his to deliver this noble creature from her 
mean surroundings, to take her from the society of the poor mer- 
cenary mother, to enrich her with every thing that was fair and 
honest, and of good report! Ben’s foot spurned the ground as 
this anticipation came upon him; he felt himself able to conquer 
every thing, thrilling with the strength of a hundred men. Who said 
it was hard? If it were not hard it would be too sweet, too de- 
licious, the day’s work of Paradise amid the yielding roses and 
golden apples, not bitter sweat of the brow and mortal toil. 

Two or three days passed, however, before the interview he had 
determined upon, and to which Millicent assented, as a matter of course, 
could come to pass. Mrs. Tracy staved it off with an alarm which 
was partly selfish and partly affectionate. Her own conversation 
with Ben had been of a character quite unprecedented in her ex- 
perience, and had taken, as she admitted, a great deal out of her, and 
she was reluctant to expose her daughter toa similarexperience. And 
then Millicent was still young, and there had been curious signs about 
her for some time back—signs of something unknown, which her 
mother was afraid of. Such things had been heard of as that a girl, 
even in circumstances as important as Millicent’s, with every thing, s0 
to speak, hanging upon her decision, and a good marriage the one thing 
indispensable in the world, should cheat all her friends and ruin her 
own hopes by falling in love with an objectionable suitor. Mrs. 
Tracy almost blushed at the thought; but still, as an experienced 
woman, could not shut her eyes to the possibility. And Millicent 
certainly was not quite like herself. Sometimes she could not bear 
to hear Ben Renton’s name; but again, if he were spoken slightly of, 
would flash up. And she was cross and uneasy and restless, exacting 
about the grenadine and the little things she wanted—not easy to 
manage in any way. It might be dangerous to leave them alone 
together. For these very different reasons Mrs. Tracy exercised all 
her diplomatic skill to delay, and, if possible, put off altogether, this 
unlucky interview. And in the mean time all the boxes were packed, 
and such of the tradespeople as she could not help paying were paid 
A hundred pounds is not a very large sum of money after all. She 
took care to point out to the landlady that she was only going for the 
baths, and might be expected back again, so that people were not 50 
very sharp about their accounts as perhaps they might have been. 
And she went so far as to leave her superfluous luggage in Guildford 
Street—an unmistakable sign of probity. If the end of all their 
schemes were attained in Homburg, why then there would—no 
doubt—be money for every thing; and, if not, why it was no use 
burning their ships until they saw how things would go. It was 
on the last evening that Ben found his way to the drawing-room with 
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a smouldering fire’ of excitement in his heart. Not all Mrs. Tracy’s 
skill could balk him of that last gratification ; but she had succeeded 
in postponing it to the last night. 


! 
} 
| 


Millicent was seated where she had been the first time he saw her | 


—where she had been on that memorable day when she told him their 
need—on a low, straight-backed chair in the corner, against the wall, 
with the light coming in on her from under the half-lowered blind. 
She was innocent of any consciousness of that perfection of effect. 
The blind was down only because Mrs. Tracy felt that it looked well 
from the outside, neither of them being sufficiently skilled to know 
how cleverly this device concentrated the light upon the beautiful head. 
She had some work in 
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say ; but when he came before her, and gazed down on her passionless 
face, somehow the fire went out of him. A kind of wonder stole over 
his mind—a wonder not unusual to men before such a woman. Was 
it any thing to her at all—any thing out of the ordinary way? The 
meeting, the parting—which shook his very being—was it merely an 
every-day incident with her, saying, “Good-bye to poor Mr. Renton?” 
He stood and gazed, with his heart in his eyes, at the calm creature. 
The very marble warms a little on its surface, at least, under the 
shining of the sun. When she raised her lovely eyes to him—un- 
dimmed, unbrightened, no haze of feeling nor sparkle of excitement in 


| them—shining calmly, as they always did a sense of half adoration, 


half scorn awoke in 
Ben’s mind. Was she 





her hands, as usual, by 
way of relief and ref- 
uge in what was likely 
to be an agitating in- 
terview. And yet Mil- 
licent did not look 
much as if she should 
herself be agitated. 
Her lips were drawn 
in the least in the 
world; her forehead 
had the ghost of a line 
on it; her foot patted 
in soft impatience up- 
on the carpet. She 
was anxious, very anx- 
ious, to have it over. 
What was the use of 
talk? She was ready 
to see him, ready to 
please him so far as she 
could, and yet she could 
not but be irritated 
with the man who had 
disappointed her — 
could not but feel that 
his hundred pounds 
‘was a very paltry sub- 
stitute for what she 
had expected of him, 
Millicent was not be- 
ginning her new cam- 
paign with any very 
brilliant hopes. She 
was ready, even now, 
to cry with vexation 
and disappointment. 
She never had brought 
aman to the point and 
felt that she could put 
up with him, and might 
have a comfortable 
life before her, bat he 
went and got himself 
disinherited! It was 
all very well for the 
others, who had no par- 
ticular trouble in the 
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chiller than the mar- 
ble, then? or was not 
this passionless sweet- 
ness of the woman, be- 
fore the fiery love 
which blazed about 
her, a something half 
divine ? 

“You do not care 
much,” he said. “I 
was a fool to think 
you would care; and 
yet I have been count- 
ing the moments till 
this moment should 
come.” 

“Tt is very kind of 
you to think so much 
of me,” said Millicent; 
“and I did want to see 
you, Mr. Renton. I 
wanted to tell you that 
I never for one mo- 
ment thought—never 
imagined you would do 
any thing, like what 
you have done, I 
should not have told 
you, had I thought so; 
I should have died 
sooner.” 

“Oh, Millicent! is 
this all you have to 
say to me?” cried 
her lover. ‘I wish it 
was at the bottom of 
the sea;—I wish 
Never mind. Think 
for one moment, if you 
ean, that I have never 
done anything—except 
—love you. That does 
not sound much,” the 
young man went on, 
stooping down, almost 
kneeling before her, 
that his eyes might 
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matter; and nobody 
sympathized sufficient- 
ly with Millicent to see that the very sight of him was tantalizing 
to her, now that he was no good! At the same time, she was used to 
commanding herself, and did not betray these emotions. Ben went 
into the room with the noiseless rapidity of passion. She did not 
know he was coming until he was there, leaning against the window, 
gazing down upon her. Mrs. Tracy was out of the room, though she 
had not meant to be so. He had seized upon the moment, determined, 
at least for this onee, to have every thing his own way. 

“Oh, Mr. Renton, how you startled me! ” said Millicent. “I never 
heard you come up-stairs.” 

“TI did not mean you should,” said Ben. He had come up very 
wild in his passion, with a hundred violent, tender words on his lips to 


Ben and Mrs. Tracy. 


help his words, A 
smile of half disdain 
at himself broke over his face as, he caught her eye. “ It does 
not sound much,” he cried, “ you will think, small thanks to him— 
everybody does that; but it is every thing in the world to me. Have 
you nothing to say to me for that, Millicent ?—not one word?” 

“Tt is very kind of you. You are very good—you always were 
very good to me,” said Millicent hurriedly under her breath, with a 
glance at the door. Undoubtedly, Mrs. Tracy’s presence would have 
been a relief now. é 

“Kind!” he cried, with a sort of groan—‘ good to you! Then 


| that is all I am to have by way of farewell?” 


“Mr. Renton,” said Millicent, rousing herself up, “ I dont know 
what you think I can say. You know what you told me last time we 
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spoke of this. You said you were disinherited—you said you had 
Well, then, what can I answer? It is very 
good of you to—care for me. I shall always feel you have done me 
But there is nothing to give an answer to that I know 


nothing to offer me. 


an honor. 
of; and, indeed, I can’t tell what else to say.’ 

“ Ah, if it is only that there is nothing to answer!” cried Ben. 
“ Millicent, tell me I am to work for you—tell me that when I have 
changed all this—when I have made my way in the world—when I 


Tell me 


, 


have something to offer—that I am to come back to you. 
so—only that I am to come!” 

With a little laugh, half of natural embarrassment, half of art, 
Millicent glanced at, and turned away from, her lover, who was now 
fairly on his knees before her, looking up with eager, pleading, 
“That would be very like making 
“You cannot expect me 


impassioned eyes into her face. 
you an offer,” she said, shaking her head. 
to do that.” 

“But I may come?” said Ben. 
his, which burned and trembled. He kissed them with his quivering, 
passionate lips. Oh, what a fool he was! That was the uppermost 
thought in the mind of the beautiful creature at whose feet he thus 
threw himself. A man of the world, too, who ought to have seen 
through her—who ought to have known that she was not the sort of 
woman to wait years and years on such a vague, nay, hopeless 
prospect. Yes, he might come if he liked. What did it matter? If 
he was to make his own way in the world, no doubt it would be 
years and years first, and by that time his feelings would have 
changed, of course. It was easier to pretend to yield to him, and 
satisfy him for the moment, than to set the truth plainly before him 
and makea scene. Thus Millicent reasoned, not without compassion, 
not without kindness, for the foolish fellow who held her hands in 
such a tremulous, passionate embrace. There lay the special hard- 
She could have liked him had every thing been as 
it ought to be. She was sorry for him even now; but, after all, 
what did it matter? It must be years and years before he could 
have any thing to offer, and of course his feelings would have changed 
a dozen times before that. It was best to smooth over matters, and 
make him happy Thus Ben came off victorious from both 
mother and daughter—victorious—conqueror of all real obstacles 
that could stand between him and his So he thought. 

When he went down-stairs again he found the vulgarest little enve- 
lope on his table—dirty, crumpled, with his name scrawled on it in 
and he had not 


ness.of her fate. 


now. 


love. 





a style he was quite familiar with—his weekly bill 
any thing to pay it with—not a shilling in the world ! 
[TO BE CONTINUED.|} 


OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


66 | am not a bit superstitious, though, I'll own, I Aad rather see 
the new moon over my right shoulder.” 

“Yes, you are superstitious, in many other things besides the 
moon ; and you will find very few people that are not, though scarcely 
any are honest enough to admit it. How far did you make me walk 
out of my way, the other morning, to avoid going under a ladder ? 
And didn’t you go into the mud to pick up that horseshoe for 
luck?” 

We read that Lord Nelson had great faith in the horseshoe, and 
had one nailed to the mast of the ship Vietory. ‘“ Lucky Dr. James” 
attributed the success of his fever-powders to his finding a horseshoe, 
which he adopted as the crest upon his carriage. This belief in the 
horseshoe may have led to iis adoption as the ornamental portion of 
a scarf-pin. 

Aubrey, in his “ Miscellanies,” says: “‘ Under the porch of Stanin- 
field Church, in Suffolk, I saw a tile with a horseshoe upon it, placed 
there to hinder the power of witches, though one would imagine that 
the holy water would have been sufficient.” 

The charm of the horseshoe lies in its being forked, and present- 
ing two points. 

Herrick, in his “ Hesperides,” 

“ Hang up hooks and shears to scare 
Hence the hag that rides the mare, 
Till they be all over wet 
With the mire, and with the sweat ; 
This observed, the manes shall be 
Of your horses all knot-free.”’ 


says : 


He took her calm, soft hands into | 


Even the two forefingers, held out apart, are thought to avert the 
evil eye, or prevent the machinations of the lord and master of the 
nether world. 

The pentacle, or seal of Solomon, is supposed to possess great 
power, as being composed of two triangles presenting six forked ends, 
and therefore erroneously called pentacle. 

Mr. Timbs states that, when Monmouth Street was a fashionable 
locality of London, it was noted for its number of horseshoes nailed 
over the doorways or on the sill. In 1813, Sir Henry Ellis counted 
here seventeen; in 1841, there were six; but, in 1852, there were 
eleven. 

The French, when going on a voyage, throw a piece of silver to 
the waves, by way of superstitious appeals to the god of fortune. 

It is a German custom, I think, to throw an old shoe after the 
carriage, when any friend, especially a bride, starts on a journey, to 
insure them a safe return. An English cattle-dealer desired his wife 
to “ trull her left shoe arter him,” when he started for Norwich to buy 


| a lottery-ticket, and, looking round to see if she practised the charm, 





he received the shoe in his face with such force as to blacken his 
eyes. He bought the ticket, which turned out a prize of six hundred 
pounds! 

One summer afternoon, as I sat alone in my room with a sick babe, 
I noticed a little bird fly against the closed window-pane two or three 
times. Mentioning it to some friends, they exclaimed: “Oh, that’s a 
bad omen—sure sign of death!” My little one did pass away ina 
few days after; perhaps the bird was wiser than the doctors, and 
came to give me warning. Once since, the same thing happened ; but 
this time no death followed, though I was taken very ill. This brings 
to mind a pretty legend I once read, and, though perhaps not exactly 
appropriate here, it is so beautiful I think I may be excused from 
quoting it: “ While our Saviour was bearing His cross, a robin took 
one thorn from His crown, which dyed its breast; and, ever since that 
time, these robin-redbreasts have been the friends and protigés of 
man.” This sweet superstition is current in Brittany. Who of us 
cannot remember, when we were children, and pretty large ones, too, 
hunting for four-leaved clover, on finding which we were sure of good 
luck; but, if it chanced to be fve-leaved, a very bad omen ?— 

“ Find odd-leaved ash and even-leaved clover, 
And you'll see your true-love before the day's over.” 





The elevation of a fish as a weathercock on country-church spires 
is not without sanction. The Greek term for fish is ichthus, and in 
their language it is a word of five letters, which are the initials of the 
following phrase: “ Iesous Christos Theou Uios Soter” (Jesus Christ 
Son of God and Saviour). 

Spilling salt is considered a very unlucky omen. Something evil 
will happen to the family or to the person spilling it. It is supposed 
this sign dates back to the time of the Last Supper, when one of th 
apostles—could it have been Judas ?—turned over the salt-cellar. 

In the “ British Apollo,” published in London, 1708, I find the fol- 
lowing : 

“ We'll tell you the reason 

Why spilling of salt 
Is esteemed such a fault : 

Because it does every thing season. 
The antiques did opine 
“Twas of friendship a sign, 

To serve it to guests in decorum ; 
And thought love decayed, 
When the negligent maid 

Let the salt-cellar tumble before them.” 

It is thought evil consequences may be averted by throwing a little 
in the fire, or over the left shoulder, or eating a pinch of what has 
been spilled. 

Salt is used emblematically in many of our foreign universities. 
There is a book, published at Strasburg, as late as 1666, containing 
twenty plates, illustrating the several strange ceremonies of the “ De- 
posites.” The last represents the giving of the salt, which a person is 
holding on a plate in his left hand, and with his right hand about to 
put a pinch of salt upon the tongue of each becanus, or freshman. A 
glass, probably holding wine, is standing near him. Underneath is 
the following couplet : 

“ Sal sophie gustate, bibatis vinaque leta, 
Augeat immensus vos in utrisque Deus!” 
Many persons will not be helped to salt— 
“ Help to salt, help to sorrow.” 
When entering a house in Wales, and purchasing some of the fur- 
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niture of a former occupant, a Welsh gentleman told the purchaser 
he must buy the salt-box. He bid for the valuable article, and none 
bid against him. 
had not bought the salt-box. 

How many fear immediate death in the family, if a looking-glass 
is broken in the house, or if the clock strikes many times out of its 
usual hours! I once shocked a good lady by laughing when her clock 
had struck over one hundred times. “ You'll find it no laughing-mat- 
ter; there will surely be a death, and it may be in your family.” I 
was sobered at once; but no death followed this freak of the clock. 

Another very common superstition is: “ Return to your home after 
any thing you may have forgotten, when heving started on a journey, 
and it will surely bring bad luck.” Then, “ you must not look your 
friends out of sight;” if you do, you will never see them again. 

This belief in omens has existed in all ages and countries, and 
traces of it still linger in this nineteenth century. The dread of mak- 
ing the thirteenth person at a table is universal, and causes much un- 
easiness if it accidentally happens. From a curious paper, published 
in Philadelphia, in 1778, I find the following, showing how, at periods 
of public excitement, undue importance is often attached to trivial 
circumstances : 

“We give the recital of ominous events which were thought to 
have some reference to the Revolution, and shows how much more 
important the figures thirteen were esteemed above other Arabic 
numerals : 

“1, After the surrender of Burgoyne, and while the treaty of alli- 
ance with France was on the carpet, the American heavens were illu- 
minated at intervals for whole months together. The aurora borealis, 
or northern lights, were the greatest ever seen in America. 

“9. When the fleet of his most Christian majesty—twelve ships- 
of-the-line, and, by the capture of a British ship of force, thirteen, and 
commanded by the admiral; the illustrious D’Estaing—hove in sight 
off our capes, the artillery of the skies was discharged, and thirteen 
thunders were distinctly heard on the coast of the Delaware. 

“3. On the morning after the arrival of his plenipotentiary, illus- 
trious Gerard, being the thirteenth of the month, an aloe-tree, the only 
one in this State, immediately shot forth its spire, which it never does 
but once in its existence, and in some other climates only once in one 
hundred years. It had been planted forty years, in the neighborhood 
of this city, and previously only produced four leaves a year, until 
this year, when it produced thirteen. The spire is remarkable, being 
thirteen inches round, and having grown thirteen feet in the first thirteen 
days.” 

Sneezing was not always a lucky omen. If you sneeze between 
midnight and the following noontide, very fortunate; but, if from 
noontide till midnight, unfortunate. Some old writer says: “ When 
the ancients were getting up in the morning, if they chanced to sneeze 
while putting on their shoes, they immediately went back to bed again, 
in order that they might get up more auspiciously and escape the mis- 
fortunes which were likely to recur on that day. If, in undertaking 
any business, two or four sneezes happened, it was a lucky omen, and 
gave encouragement to proceed; if more than four, the omen was 
neither good nor bad; if one or three, it was unlucky, and dehorted 
them from proceeding in what they had designed. If two men were 
deliberating about any business, and both of them chanced to sneeze 
together, it was a propitious omen.” If any one tells you any thing, 
and you shortly after sneeze, you may be sure what was told you was 
true. If you sneeze in Germany, those present will say, “ Your good 
health ;” in Vienna, “God be with you;” in Ireland, “God bless 
your honor.” The Russians say, “ To your good health,” or “ How do 
youdo?” The Greeks exclaimed, “Zeus protect thee!” 
has an epigram upon one whose nose was so long he never heard it 
sneeze, therefore never said, “ God bless you.” 
“God bless you” to a person when sneezing, owed its origin to the 
notion that sneezing was supposed to be an incipient symptom of the 
plague, or other fatal disorder. 

In looking over Disraeli’s “ Curiosities of Literature,” I remember 
seeing an amusing account of the ceremonies attending the sneezing 
of a king of Monomotapa, showing what a national concern may be 
the sneeze of despotism. Those near his person, when this happens, 
salute in so loud a tone, that persons in the antechamber join in the 
acclamation, and the noise reaches the street, so that each sneeze of 
his majesty produces a horrid cry from the salutations of many thou- 
sands of his vassals, 


Ammianus | 


Afterward he was told ill-luck would follow, if he | 





er i 
The custom of saying 


“If you sneeze on a Monday, it indicates danger ; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, you will meet a stranger ; 
Sneeze on Wednesday, you will receive a letter ; 
Sneeze on Thursday, you will get something better; 
Sneeze on Friday, indicates sorrow : 
Sneeze on Saturday, you will have a beau to-morrow ; 
Sneeze before you eat, you will have company before you sleep.” 

The notion soldiers have, that drinking out of a skull, renders 
them invulnerable in battle, is a rather common superstition. Some 
respectable writers maintain that such a practice is a proved prevent- 
ive against scrofula. 

“ Friday, long regarded as a day of ill-omen, has been an eventful 
one in American history. 

“ Friday, Christopher Columbus sailed on his voyage of discovery. 

“ Friday, ten weeks after, he discovered America. 

“Friday, Henry ITI. of England gave John Cabot his commission, 
which led to the discovery of North America. 

“Friday, St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, was 
founded. 

“ Friday, the Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, arrived at Princetown, 
and, on 

“ Friday, they signed that august compact, the forerunner of the 
present Constitution. 

“Friday, George Washington was born. 

“Friday, Bunker Hill was seized and fortified. 

“ Friday, the surrender of Saratoga was made. 

“Friday, the surrender of Cornwallis, at Yorktown, occurred ; 
and, on 

“ Friday, the motion was made in Congress, that the United Col- 
onies were, and of right ought to be, free and independent. 

“ Americans, surely, ought not to be afraid of Friday.” 

“Drawing a wedding-ring nine times across a sty in the eye, is 
supposed to prevent all further irritation of the organ in question, and, 
wonderful to relate, has generally proved efficacious.” 

“ About a mile from Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, on a spot 
where two roads cross each other, are a few oak-trees called cross-oaks, 
Here, aguish patients used to resort, and peg a lock of their hair 
into one of these oaks; then, by a sudden wrench, transfer the lock 
from their heads to the tree, and return with the full conviction that 
the ague had departed with the severed lock.” 

In fixing the wedding-day, May, among months, and Friday, among 
days, are shunned by many, both in educated and uneducated circles. 

“If you marry in Lent, 
You will live to repent.” 

It is unpropitious if the wedding-day be rainy. 

“ Divination by the Bible and Key.—This superstition is very preva- 
lent among the peasantry of some counties in England. When any 
article is suspected to have been stolen, a Bible is procured, and 
opened at the first chapter of Ruth ; the stock of the street-door key 
is then laid on the sixteenth verse of the above chapter, the handle 
protruding from the edge of the Bible, and the key secured in this po- 
sition by a string bound tightly round the book. The person who 
works the charm then places his two middle fingers under the handle 
of the key, and this keeps the Bible suspended. He then repeats in 
succession the names of the parties suspected of the theft, repeating 
at each name a portion of the verse on which the key is placed, com- 
mencing, ‘ Whither thou goest I wil. go,’ ete. When the name of the 
guilty is pronounced, the key turns off the fingers, the Bible falls to 
the ground, and the guilt of the party is determined.” 

In the north of England, when several children are brought to be 
baptized at the same time, great anxiety is shown by the people lest 
the girls should take the precedence of the beys; in which case, it is 
believed, the latter, when arrived at man’s estate, would be beardless. 

“Tn Lithuania, when the master or mistress of the house dies, it 
is considered necessary to give notice of the fact to the bees, horses, 
and cows, by rattling a bunch of keys; and it is believed that, if this 
were omitted, the bees and cattle would die.” 

Bees desert their hives on the death of one of their owner’s fam- 
ily. “Calling on some poor people who lived at Hyde Green, we in- 


pe : , : 
quired after the bees. The old woman of the house replied, ‘ They 


have all gone away since the death of poor Dick; for we forgot to 
knock at the hives and tell them he was gone dead !’” 

Such a high sense of the efficiency of the form of the cross is held, 
that, in case of spasms, or that painful state of the feet when said to 
be “ asleep,” the sufferer, when he takes off his shoes and stockings, 
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places them in such a position as to form a resemblance to the “ holy 


sign,” or makes the sign of the cross on his instep at the moment | 
(after wetting the finger in the mouth). 

If you cut your finger-nails on Monday, without thinking of a red- 
fox’s tail, you will have a present during the month—but, if the nails 
be cut Monday, before eating, you may expect a present ; if, however, 
when you are cutting them, you think of a white-calf’s tail, it will 
spoil the charm. (So, don’t think of either of the tails.) 

If one puts on new clothes on Sunday, happiness and ease; on 
Monday, clothes will tear; Tuesday, even if standing in water, the 
clothes will catch fire; Wednesday, he will readily obtain a new suit; 
Thursday, his dress will appear neat and elegant; Friday, as long as 
the suit is new, he will be happy and delighted ; Saturday, he will be 
taken ill. If put on in the morning, he will be wealthy and fortunate ; 
noon, elegant ; sunset, wretched ; evening, continue ill. 

Shaving should be performed only Mondays, Wednesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays—the other days being inauspicious. 

“ A person born on Christmas-day will be able to see spirits.” 

Whistling at sea, sailors suppose, increases the wind. 

If two persons chance to make the same remark at the same time, 
they must hook little, fingers and wish, before either of them speak 
again—then they will get their wish of course. 

Not a little of the philosophy of omens is contained in the Scottish 


proverb— 
“ Them that follow freits, freits follow.” 


Tom Miller says, our forefathers “ believed that if a little shrew- 
mouse only ran over their feet, it produced lameness,” also that the 
same effect was produced if it ran over the feet of a horse, cow, or 
sheep; and that the twigs of the shrew-ash-tree, when applied to 
them, would ease the pains any animal might suffer from that event ; 
and to prevent or cure this dreaded complaint, they bored a large hole 
into the ash-tree, and into this hole they put a little shrew-mouse 
alive; then plugged up the hole, and left the poor harmless thing to 
die. 

If a raven is heard creaking near a house, in the night, it is con- 
sidered an evil omen; just as though the poor bird could help having 
a natural hoarseness, or being black. 

It was a custom in Devonshire, and probably in the adjoining 
counties also, to perform the following ceremonial on Christmas Eve, 
or Twelfth Day, namely: In the evening the farmer’s family and 
friends being assembled, hot wheat-flour cakes were introduced with 
eider, and this was served round to the company—the cake being 
dipped in the cider and then eaten. As the evening wore on, the 
assembled company adjourned to the orchard, some one bearing hot 
cake and cider as an offering to the principal tree in the orchard ; the | 
cake was deposited on a fork of the tree, and the cider was then 
thrown over it, the men firing off muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, etc., 
the women, girls, and boys, shouting and screaming to the trees, with 
all the excitement of young Indians, the following rhyme: 


* Bear blue apples and pears enoug’ ; 
Barnfuls, bagfuls, sackfule. Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” 


A crooked sixpence, or a copper coin with a hole through, are ac- 
counted lucky coins. 

If a person’s left ear burn, or feel hot, somebody is praising the 
party; if the right ear burn, then it isa sure sign that some one is 
speaking evil of the person. 

Omens of death and misfortune are drawn from the howling of 
dogs—the sight of a trio of butterflies—the flying down the chimney 
of swallows or jackdaws; and “swine are sometimes said to give 
their master warning 4 his death by uttering a certain pecu- 
liar whine, known and ‘understood only by the initiated in such 
matters.” 

If a person’s hair, when thrown into the fire, burn brightly, it is a | 
sure sign that the individual will live long. The brighter the flame | 
the longer life, and vice versa. 

“ A young person frequently stirs the fire with the poker to test | 
the humor of a lover. If the fire blaze brightly, the lover is good-hu- 
mored, and vice versa,” | 

| 





Dough in preparation for the baker is protected by being marked 
with the figure of a cross. 

“ Warts are cured by being rubbed over with a black snail, but the 
sna‘! must be afterward impaled upon a hawthorn.” If a bag, con- 
taining as many small pebbles as a person has warts, be tossed over 


the /eft shoulder, it will transfer the warts to whoever is unfortunate 
enough to pick up the bag. 

A red-haired person is supposed to bring in ill-luck, if he be the 
first to enter a house on New-Year’s Day. ‘“ Black-haired persons are 
rewarded with liquor and small gratuities for ‘taking in the New 
Year’ to the principal houses in their respective neighborhoods.” 

Artemidorus says: “ Todream that you receive obstructions from 
your adversary shows that you shall dispatch your business speed- 

To dream of bees is good, if they sting not ; but bad, if they sting 
the party dreaming, for then they signify enemies. 

To dream that one is buried and interred, signifies he shall have as 
much wealth as he hath earth laid over him. 

To dream of talking with dead folks is good, and signifies boldness 
of courage, with a very clear conscience. 

To dream of apples, signifies long life and riches, and success in 
trade. 

Of peaches ; content, health, and pleasure. 

Of cherries ; disappointment in love. 

Of eating grapes ; cheerfulness and profit. 

To dream of the law, places, of pleading, of judges, attorneys, and 
other persons in the law, signifies trouble, anger, expense, and reveal- 
ing of secrets (not a bad interpretation for the present day). 

If a sick man dreams of a nose, it denotes death, for dead men’s 
heads have no noses. 

To stumble in walking denotes misfortune. 

To see a hare crossing your path is unlucky, but to see a wolf 
crossing is good. 

To meet an old woman is unlucky. 

If hunters of old met a priest or friar, they coupled up their hounds 
and went home in despair of any further sport that day. 

“Three Mondays in the year,” says an-old Arabian philosopher, 
“are most unfortunate, either to let blood, or begin any notable 
worke, viz.: the first Monday of April, ye which day Caine was borne, 
and his brother Abell slaine ; the second is the first Monday of Au- 
gust, the which day Sodom and Gomorrha were confounded ; the third 
is the last Monday of December, the which day Judas Iscariott was 
borne, who betrayed our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

White spots on the finger nails are called “nail gifts, and for 
thumb and each successive finger say : 


ily. 


‘A gift, a friend, a foe, 
A lover to come, a journey to go.’” 

The casual putting the left shoe on the right foot, or vice versa, 
was thought in olden times to be the forerunner of some unlucky acci- 
dent. 

Grose says: “ Washing the hands in the same or with the same 
water that another person has used, is extremely unlucky, as the par- 
ties will infallibly quarrrel.” 

If two spoons are accidentally placed in a cup or saucer at table, 
it signifies a wedding will soon take place in the family. 

It is a bad omen to postpone a marriage after the time positively 
appointed. 

Clergymen and priests are considered very unlucky to a ship. 

“A superstition prevails among the lower classes of many parts 
of Worcestershire, that when storms, heavy rains, or other elemental 
strifes take place at the death of a great man, the spirit of the storm 
will not be appeased till the moment of burial. This superstition gained 
great strength on the occasion of the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, 
when after some weeks of heavy rain, and one of the highest floods 
ever known in this county, the skies began to clear and both rain and 
flood abated. The storms which have been noticed to take place at 
the time of the death of many great men known to history, may have 
had something to do with the formation of this curious notion in the 
minds of the vulgar. It was a common observation in the week before 
the interment of his grace, ‘ Oh, the rain won’t give over till the duke 
is buried.’ ” 

“Sleep in a beanfield all night, if you want to have awful dreams, 
or go crazy.” 

“ A May baby’s always sickly. 
a” 

“In buying onions, always go in by one door of the shop and out 
by another. Select a shop with two doorways (common in London).” 

Of course, what I have written is merely a general brushing over 
of the prominent points embraced under my title. 


You may try, but you’ll never rear 
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FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 





EW enterprises or names of the present half-century have 
been honored with so large a share of public attention, 
or have become so pleasantly familiar to the public ear, as the 
Suez Ship-canal and its projector and chief-engineer, M. Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. With the plan, purpose, progress, present 
condition, and future prospects of this great work the readers 
of ApPpLEeTons’ 
JourNAL have, 
in a preceding 
number, been 
made sufficient- 
ly familiar. 

No student 
of history, or, in- 
deed, of human 
nature, can rea- 
sonably doubt 
that the personal 
qualities of men 
enter largely in- 
to the enter- 
prises in which 
they succeed or 
fail, or that their 
prominent cha- 
racteristics will 
well repay pa- 
tient study. 
Hence the de- 
sire, so gener- 
ally expressed, 
to know some- 
thing more of M. 
Lesseps himself. 
He is the son of 
Jean Baptiste 
Barthelemi, Ba- 
ron de Lesseps, 
who was born at 
Jette, a French 
port in the Gulf 
of Lyons, in the 
year 1765. His 
father was, for 
five years, 
French vice- 
consul at St. 
Petersburg. In 
1785 he accom- , 
panied La Pe- c 
rouse on his voy- 
age to Kamt- 
chatka, whence 
he brought, by 
land, the papers 
containing a de- 
scription of the expedition. In 1788 he was consul at Kron- 
stadt and St. Petersburg. From St. Petersburg he was called 
by the Emperor Napoleon I., in the year 1812, to Moscow, 
and appointed intendant of the latter city. In 1814 he pro- 
ceeded to Lisbon, and was stationed there as consul until 
1823. He died in Paris, May 6, 1834. 








mercial department of the ministry of foreign affairs. During 
the latter part of 1828 he was attaché to the consul-general at 
Tunis, and in 1831 was dispatched by his government as consul 
to Alexandria, in Egypt. Rare work and rapid promotion this 


for our jeune diplomat; but the most eventful period of his 
long and active career was yet before him. 

Seven years subsequent to his appointment at Alexandria, 
and when he was in his thirty-fifth year, he was sent as consul 
to Rotterdam. 


From this place he proceeded to Malaga, in 
1839, to nego- 
tiate with the 
Spanish Govern- 
ment in behalf 
of French 
commerce. In 
the latter part 
of the same year 
he was trans- 
ferred to the 
consulate at Bar- 
celona, where, 
during that and 
the two follow- 
ing years, he 
was especially 
active, and sig- 
nally distin- 
guished himself 
against the reign 
of Espartero. 
In 1844 we again 
find him in Alex- 
andria, whither 
he was sent te 
take the place 
of Lavalette. But 
the time for the 
development of 
his great project 
was not yet 
come; he did 
not remain long 
in Egypt. Re- 
turning to his 
former position 
ip Barcelona, he 
was witness to 
some of the 
scenes of the re- 
volution of Feb- 
ruary. In 1848 
he was appoint- 
ed French min- 
ister at the court 
of Madrid. Re- 
/ maining in the 
Spanish capital 
i ° about a year, he 
returned to 


| Paris immediately after the revolutions of 1848, and, in May 


His son Ferdinand, the subject of our sketch, was born at | 


Versailles, in 1805, and is, consequently, in his sixty-fourth 
year, though his appearance is that of a man little past middle 


age. In 1825 he was attaché to the French consulate at Lis- | 


bon. Two years subsequently found him engaged in the com- 


of the following year, was dispatched as envoy of the French 
republic to the Republican government of Mazzini, at Rome, 
where he took a leading part in the abortive negotiations 
which preceded the restoration of the pope by a French army. 

In 1854 he received a commission from the Société d Etudes 
du Canal de Suez, at Paris, to negotiate with Said Pacha for 
the construction of the canal, first projected in 1816. Accord- 
ingly, toward the close of that year, we again find him on the 
isthmus, preparing for his great work. This time he came to 


conquer. His mission “was crowned with success, and the 
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necessary concession was made in November of that year. A | plexions, trim waists, ete., we leave to the poets to rhapsodize. They 


palace and retinue of servants were assigned to his use, and he 
was treated as a guest of the viceroy with the utmost respect. 


4s » . . + . | 
Great opposition followed, especially from England, and it was 


not till January, 1856, that the second and fuller concession 
was granted by Said Pacha, and the “ International Company ” 
fully organized. 

In 1858 M. de Lesseps succeeded in raising two hundred 
millions of franes in France alone, and in 1859 he proceeded 
to Egypt, and planted in the harbor of the ancient Pelusium, 
where Port Said now stands, the Egyptian flag. Laying, at 
the same time, the foundation-stone for a light-house, he proud- 
ly proclaimed the work commenced. Fresh difficulties, chiefly 
of a political nature, interposed; but the indefatigable Lesseps 
never despaired. In 1859 he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
company and work placed upon a firm footing, though the final 
decision of the French emperor was not given till July, 1864, 
and, from that time to the present hour, the canal has steadily 
progressed. 

The accompanying portrait affords a most striking like- 
ness of the great “ ditch-digger,” as the English delight to call 
him. The personal appearance of M. de Lesseps is very striking. 
As elsewhere remarked, though long past middle age, he has a 
fresh and even youthful appearance. Both face and figure are 
well preserved; his slightly-curling gray hair setting off in 
pleasing contrast his bronzed, yet clear complexion, his bright 
eye, and genial smile. He is somewhat over the medium stat- 
ure, is possessed of a compact and well-knit frame, carries his 
head erect, and moves about with a buoyancy and animation 
perfectly marvellous in one of his years and experience. His 
address is that of the well-bred and well-educated French gen- 
tleman he is; his manners are winning, his voice clear, and 
under most excellent control, as those who listened to his 
admirable lectures on the canal at the late Paris Exposition, 
cannot fail to remember. What is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able in a man so bred and constituted is, that with great gentle- 
ness of speech and suavity of manner he combines a strength 
of will and steadfastness of purpose worthy of Napoleon or 
Cwsar himself. Though beset by difficulties and scoffed and 
jeered at alike by friend and foe, he has never, for one moment, 
swerved from his purpose, or relaxed his efforts to accomplish 
it. Neither the-sneers of Stevenson and his associate English 
engineers, the heavy broadside of the “‘ Thunderer,” nor the 
squibs of Punch, though he doubtless keenly felt their opposi- 
tion, have made any visible impression on the will or conduct 
of Lesseps. He early learned to labor and to wait. “Jai pour 
principe de commencer par avoir la confiance—My principle 
from the commencement was to have confidence.” How brave- 
ly he has maintained his principle and redeemed his pledge, the 
ceremonies which will mark the completion and inauguration 
of his great work in November next, when sea to sea shall send 
greeting, and the keel of each richly-laden argosy from Cathay 
and from Ind, shall furrow the waters of the great canal. 


THE FLOWER-BORDERS OF NEW YORK. 


( NE of the most pleasing impressions that the stranger receives 

when he visits Florence for the first time, is communicated by 
the fluttering little butterfly throng of flower-girls who haunt the por- 
tieos of the Loggia and the shady walks of the Lung’ Arno. They 
seem fit denizens of the Tuscan Vale and of the “ Floral City.” The 


verdure of Fiesole, the leafy poesy of Vallambrosa, and the fragrance 
and bloom of the Boboli Gardens, are bound together in the faces, the | 


costumes, and the bouquets with which these merry rural sprites con- 
front the perplexed but admiring voyager. The broad Tuscan bonnet ; 
the gay, floating ribbons ; the neat and budding bodice of bright colors 
contrasting with the white Garibaldi of coarse muslin and the short 
but ample skirt braided with blue or crimson—are all appropriate to 
the clime and the vocation. The tresses, eyes, rich brunette com- 


too belong to the “ sunny South” and the land of flowers. 

Our New-York foristi are of a different race and class altogether. 
Costume has very little to do with their operations, and they seldom 
stir from their stand at the street-corners or at the door of some hotel, 
A few years ago, it is true, we had a peripatetic florist of great renown, 
who sold nosegays, and very tasteful ones too, along the sidewalks ; at 
the entrances of public buildings and private mansions ; in the thea- 
tres ; at the ferries and railway-stations ; and in every other “ coigne 
of ’vantage” that offered. But the individual in question was “a 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” in a very extreme sense, and any 
thing but poetical or Florentine in his appearance. 

The nearest approach to wandering flower-venders now seen among 


us are the German damsels who occasionally ride to and fro on the 
Jersey and Brooklyn ferry-boats, or move up and down the front trot- 
toirs of Hudson Terrace, in Hoboken, on fair Sundays and other fes- 
tival occasions. It was in the latter resort that, for two summers in 
succession, could be seen quite a counterpart of the gentle Nydia, 
Bulwer’s blind flower-girl of Pompeii, who chants to the accompani- 
ment of her three-stringed lyre a song that wins the notice of the ele- 
gant Glaucus: 
“ Buy my flowers—oh, buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar ; 
If the earth be as fair as I hear them say, 
These flowers her children are ! 
Do they her beauty keep ? 
They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms an hour ago, 
With the air which is her breath— 
Her soft and delicate breath— 
Over them murmuring low!” 

The Hoboken Nydia was, like the poor Thessalian, blind as well as 
fair, and, coming from tuneful banks of Rhine, she too sang of her 
“bliimchen ” to the passing customer, with interludes upon a time- 
worn mandolin. 

But “ improvement,” in the shape of a cindery waste where once 
was an umbrageous grove with pleasant porches and pavilions, has 
alighted on that smiling shore, and clattering horse-cars and bawling 
conductors have driven all pretence of poetry away, and the blind 
flower-girl is seen no more. The daisies and violets, though, are with 
her still in a little village churchyard on the heights beyond, where 
the sweetest monastery-bells in all America thrill their matin and 
vesper chime through an atmosphere laden with the perfume of scores 
of gardens. 

Near by, and all around, is the chief supply-nursery for the floral 
delights of the great metropolis. The flower-gardens range all along 
from the rear of Hudson City, West Hoboken, and the Teutonically- 
classic shades of Union Hill, as far as Weehawken. There are whole 
“ beds of violets” in the most literal sense, forests of tulips, thickets 
of dahlias, and a chaparral of mignonette. As for roses, the cele- 
brated seven acres of rose-bushes on the South-Carolina estate of Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton, as it was before the war, might envy their pro- 
fusion ; while, for perennial beauty and fragrance, “the thrice-bloom- 
ing roses of Pstum,” whose delicious odors enchanted Cicero as he 
sailed, far out at sea, past the Ausonian coast, could not surpass them. 
The Prince of Wales, upon a recent occasion, sent to the Empress 
Eugenie, as a graceful acknowledgment for her attentions in Paris to 
his princess-consort, a bouquet containing no less than fifty rare varie- 
ties of the queen of flowers. Had he been in America, he would have no 
difficulty in surpassing this selection in the neighborhood of Union 
Hill. 

“The gardens of Gul in their bloom,’ 
poet Saadi, with all the glow and richness of the Persian clime, would 
not be ashamed of the color and perfume of these suburban parterres 
in midsummer. For arange of three or four miles in the direction that 
we have designated, considerable properties are owned by practical 
florists from England, Germany, France, and Italy, who make a regular 
and very lucrative business of floriculture to supply the city trade. The 
Germans largely predominate, although there are two or three heavy 
French proprietors, whose taste is strikingly displayed in the charm- 
ing hand-bouquets which they make up and send by girls in their own 
employment to the vicinity of the Astor House and St. Paul’s Church, 


, 


so rapturously sung by the 


on Broadway, for immediate sale. 
The quantity of floral spoil clipped here at night and at earliest 
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daybreak is something remarkable, and, had we any proper place for 
their display among the fearful rookeries which we have heretofore 
had the superstition to call “ markets,” the daily exhibition could be 
made to excel the celebrated Parisian Marché aux Fleurs, The early 
horse-cars that descend the hill by three or four different routes, in- 
cluding Bergen and Hudson City in the range, come down well stocked 
with huge, flat baskets, carefully covered with white cloths, and full 
of masses of cut flowers or ready-made bouquets. These supply cer- 
tain venders in the markets, on the regular days, and, to some extent, 
the up-town dealers, who have stands and shops on our great thor- 
oughfares. These baskets are generally in the custody of bright-eyed, 
ruddy-faced, rustic damsels, with an occasional dame of riper years, 
but no less russet cheeks, each and all practising that one great right 
of woman—free speech—in astonishing variety of dialects, and with 
embellishments quite characteristic of the “language of flowers.” 

Once in a while there is a genuine case of “love among the roses,” 
and Weehawken has its romance; but, usually, the drama goes no 
further than the surreptitious procurement of “a posy” from some 
incautious maid by a persistent conductor or ferry-man, to be retained 
as a pledge of tender interest until the next load comes along. 

Once in the city, the flowers are rapidly distributed. The raw 
material is immediately forwarded to the establishments whose agents 
are in waiting for them at the ferries, and the street venders—the 
dames and damsels aforementioned—hie to their various stations, dis- 
persing each to her prescribed and familiar post along Broadway, 
from Trinity Church to Central Park, and dotting here and there on 
Fulton, Dey, and Cortlandt Streets, with an intermittent appearance 
on Chambers Street, the City Hall Park, and Fourth Avenue. 


The general estimate of these floral gitani embraces about four- | 


score well-known faces, and the stock in trade of each will run from 
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twenty to fifty pieces, at all rates, to suit customers, from two cents | 


for a single tuberose and five cents for a simple buttonhole-nosegay, 
consisting of one or two flowers and a geranium-leaf, to ten cents for 
the smallest and one dollar for the largest bouquet that they seil. 
The latter size, however, is rare; fifty cents being the usual limit, 
while the average sales do not rise in great number above the twenty- 
five-cent assortment. Any one who may chance to pass the Astor- 
House steps in business hours, and as late as sunset, will get a very 
fair idea of the flower-vender sisterhood. The neatest and most 
stylish of them has her glass case, containing hand-bouquets and 
baskets of flowers, exquisitely put up @ la Frangaise, and her polite- 
ness and celerity are not the least of the attractions that she imparts 
to her little trade. At this season she also exhibits baskets of beau- 
tiful fruit, which come, like the flowers, from German and French 
gardens in Jersey. A camp-stool for a seat, and a large, covered 


| 


basket, in which to bring and remove her wares, complete her furni- | 


ture, and, when business is dull, the knitting-needle or a newspaper 
speeds the hour. This Flora and Pomona, in one of the great down- 
town caravansaries, has held the same post for years, and will be re- 
membered by thousands, in different parts of the Union, who have 
visited our city and now glance at these pages. 

At a little distance, on either side of the hotel-entrance, are hum- 


. . | 
bler dealers, some with only an open basket holding a few cheap 


nosegays, and others with a rather better class of wares in a small 
glass case resting, like themselves, on the pavement, or on a very 
small portable stool. Farther down the street, and in front of St. 
Paul’s, these venders sit on the edge of the grating-wall, and make 
themselves more pleasantly at home this season than they did while 
the shadow of that iron nightmare, the Loew Bridge, rested on the 
scene. 

From these specimens the reader may judge all the street venders. 
In addition to a few made bouquets, they have loose material, from 
which, with a little thread and the use of nimble fingers, they can, in 
a very few moments, put up an exquisite knot of roses, camelias, vio- 
lets, pinks, or tuberoses, with sprigs of mignonette, geranium, and 
ribbon-grass, and, as it is deemed the proper thing to have this done 
instead of buying the ready article, they are kept quite busy thus 
until their assortment of loose clippings is exhausted. 

As we have hinted, costume is overlooked by these floral sprites, 
and both rococo and motley are the wear. Nevertheless, they turn an 
honest penny in their way, and their sales range from three to ten 
dollars per day, on stock that costs from one to four dollars, thus 
leaving a clear profit of from two to six dollars in good seasons. The 
last figure, however, is reached, only by the “star” operators in their 
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line ; nine-tenths of them are glad to net two dollars—and upon the 
accumulations of a year or two, at that rate, they marry and are given 
in marriage, and more pine cottages, like carved toys from Nurem- 
berg, start up on the Jersey hills, and fresh acres of bloom and per- 
fume gladden the sunny slopes, that coquet with the lordly Hudson on 
one side and the diminutive Hackensack upon the other. 

Of the heavier branches of this attractive business, it will suffice 
to say that there are some fourteen considerable houses engaged in 
them, which have regular lists of customers trading steadily with 
them, and purchasing bouquets from one to ten dollars, and baskets 
from five to one hundred dollars in price. Of course, wealth and 
pride frequently leap beyond these rates, and one concern, not far 
from the Fifth Avenue Hotel, has put up baskets that cost four hun- 
dred to five hundred dollars. The chief business of these houses is 
during the winter, and their main stock is consequently drawn from 
hot-houses— Westchester County, Long Island, and even the environs 
of Philadelphia, famous for camellias, supplying them, However, 
within a year or two, New Jersey has encroached upon the hot-house- 
culture largely, and is gradually gaining upon her rivals. This line 
of the business is immense, and is growing from year to year, until we 
already begin to eclipse the famous flower-trade of Holland, where, it is 
said, six millions of flower-plants are sold annually ; Harlem and Noord- 
wyk being the centres of the traffic. There the favorites are tulips, 
hyacinths, lilies, ranunculuses, anemones, crocuses, roses, and marigolds, 
and some dealers have a revenue of twenty thousand florins, or nearly 
eight thousand dollars, per annum, from the sale of roots and bulbs 
alone. 

With us the staples are violets, roses, camellias, tuberoses, migno- 
nette, and heliotrope, and the city and suburbs of New York consume 
the value of nearly one million two hundred thousand dollars of these 
every year. Pinks, verbenas, and the flowering geranium, are also 
great favorites; while superb tulips and clusters of the lily-of-the-val- 
ley from time to time appear, and are eagerly bought up. Frequently, 
too, some enterprising steward of a Southern steamer brings in a ven- 
ture of magnolia-blossoms, and these are hawked about the streets by 
special salesmen, on commission, at five cents apiece, for a few days 
gladdening offices and homes with the waxy whiteness of the flower 
contrasting with the glossy green of the stem and leaves, and giving 
us strange celestial whiffs, along our too-highly-commissionered streets, 
of balmy and spicy fragrance from “ the sweet South.” 

Theatres and public ballrooms naturally extend the largest patron-« 
age to this floral trade, and the expenses of skilful managers who have 
heavy “stars” upon their hands is something wonderful in this direc- 
tion. But, in truth, the jeunesse dorée of the metropolis are florally 
most liberal}, particularly where the robust ballet and the cancan- 
dancing “ Duchesse” are concerned. 

Nor do the great houses of wealthy residence or popular amuse- 
ment have it all to themselves. A becoming and graceful taste for 
flowers pervades the younger classes of our active population. What 
present so welcome and so agreeable, so beautiful while in bloom, so 
touching a memento when withered, as a little bunch of flowers to 
“the loved one at home?” and thus, while the Lovelaces of the 
counting-house snatch a ten-cent camellia or tie of tuberoses for their 
button-hole, as they go down-town in the morning, the hard-working 
clerks and poor sewing-girls sweep off the five-cent bunches of violets 
and pinks, as they return from labor in the afternoon, to brighten some 
humble chamber, and gladden some waiting heart with its presence. 

But, whether in splendid hall or in scanty garret, whether by the 
cradle of infancy or at the bedside of age, blessed be the taste that is 
surrounding our homes with these charming and innocent adornments ! 
The great city has need of “ flower-borders,” and what intense relief 
it is to soul and body to lift the mind, weary with the contemplation 
of the fret and conflict of the human hive, to those enamelled fields 
and rainbow-hued parterres that every year are making brighter and 
more beautiful the fringes of the queenly city’s garments! The voy- 
ager who sails in from the sea, whether he skirt the margin of Long 
Island and beholds the spires of Flushing far away; or, descending the 
Sound, hugs the Westchester shore; or, passing up from our grand 
bay to the Hudson, glances beyond the wooded knolls that crown the 
Elysian Fields—will see the sunlight gilding acres of glass parterres, 
where thoughts of grace and beauty are maturing to make a May-time 
for us in December, while, on all sides, verdure and bloom already fill 
the outer summer air from plots and boscages that June and August 


have caressed. 
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‘““THORNS AND ROSES.’”’ 


1 


“\ULLING of simples and prying in petals, 
/ Numbering stamens with pleasure and pride ; 
Heedless that Cupid is treading on nettles, 


Why is she here, when the fields are so wide ? 


It. 
Bachelor’s-buttons, carnations, and lilies, 
Linger for her while she wanders away ; 
Why can’t she go where the shade on the hill is ? 
Love would be better without her to-day ! 


11, 
Fair are the ripples that glance in the sunlight ; 
Sweet are the glimpses of radiant skies ; 
Fairest and sweetest of all is that one light, 
Born in the deeps of those eloquent eyes. 





Iv. 
Say, was the dearest of words yet unspoken ? 
Hide all your blushes in calm unconcern ; 
Only a moment the music is broken: 
Love has a secret no others may learn. 


v. 
Science the leaf and the bud analyzes: 
Fido has given his warning the while ; 
Love-land is full of ungentle surprises, 
Yet is a miss quite as good as a mile! 


vi. 
Only a thorn in the midst of the roses ; 
Only a cloud in the blue of the sky; 
Wide-awake science that never reposes, 
Love is a flower that you never could spy ! 
. GrorGe Cooper. 








-) 
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THE PAINTER’S FAMILY. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART I. 


TN one of those populous and filthy wards that bordered on the 
I Thames, in London, of Charles II.’s epoch, a poor painter was 
struggling for subsistence. 

This artist, whose pictures were once in high repute, had seen for- 
tune take wing as age advanced. III haps, losses, and deceptions, had 
sunk him in the quagmire of misery. ‘To fill his cup of sorrows, 
Osby had buried a beloved wife, after beholding her gradually suc- 
cumb under privations and annoyances. In leaving this checkered 
scene of life, she had said, pressing his hand feebly within her own, 
already cold, “ Thomas, I leave thee with five bairns ; a heavy burden, 
dear ; but our Father will not forsake His trusting children. Sarah is 
now seventeen. She is a dear, good child, a winsome girl, too win- 
some, maybe, but her piety will guard her. She will be a mother to 
our little ones. Better days are in store for you all. I feel it, I see it 
by a light from the life beyond. Do not, then, grieve so, Thomas. 
Trust in God and in your art. We part, but not forever. Farewell, 
dear husband! Let my children draw near, that I may bless them and 
embrace them once more.” 

The painter bowed beneath his cross. He called the little ones, 
and, taking them up, one by one, he held them to their mother. She 
kissed them all upon the brow, saying, “ Farewell, dears! I cannot find 
it in my heart to leave you, but God calls me, and I must obey.” 
Then, drawing Sarah to her, and clasping her in her wasted arms, she 
spoke with her last breath: “Sarah, my daughter, I trust them to 
thee ; be now their mother, as well as their sister ; and counsel, help, 
console thy father. I bless thee, O my child, for all this good which is 
within thy heart!” 

The maiden had bowed to receive her mother’s blessing. Raising 
her eyes, with faith glowing through tears in her acceptance of this last 
behest, Sarah beheld a corpse before her. Rapt in maternal thought, 
the woman had passed on. The last offices of piety rendered to this 
helpmate, who had shared with him the foaming cup of youth and 
fame, the bitter draught of age and grief, Osby dwelt with his five 
children in two poor rooms, rented for twelve shillings a month from 
an old fishwoman named Maggie Graham. The painter made a studio 
of one of these chambers; his children occupied the other. Without 
fire in winter, or fresh air in summer, this family wrestled here with 
hunger. Osby would fain, indeed, have made a milch-cow of his art ; 
but he could neither paint down to the taste of the rabble, nor win 
attention from the great. Often, upon the docks, he designed, for a 
few paltry pence, scenes from the life of the people, or portraits of 
sailors, who paid him in food. Debts accumulated, the baker refused 
credit, his landlady, to whom six months’ rent was due, threatened to 
put him out-of-doors, which, with the poor, is short work. The chil- 
dren, half naked, despite Sarah’s busy needle, shivered in a corner 
and begged bread of their sister, who tried to cheat their hunger with 
kisses and fond words. So matters stood on the 14th of February, 
1673, when, at 9 a. m., a knock was heard at the door. Sarah opened, 
and the landlady appeared. 

Maggie Graham was a tall and stout-built woman, whose language 
and conversation smacked of the fish-market. Frugal to parsimony, 
irascible, and stormy, like all her clan, she often poured the phials of 
her wrath, with all the rhetorical flourishes of that classic precinct, 
on her lodgers when their dues were not forthcoming. Without a 
contest every day, existence would have seemed insufferably tame to 
her; yet, at heart, Maggie was humane and merciful. Her good quali- 
ties were like the virtues celebrated by old Chaucer in the hostess of 
St. Paul, a diamond set in mud. Maggie stood, with arms a-kimbo, 
talking loud, her face flushed, and her nose smeared with snuff. 

“ Your father is not here, Sarah ? ” 

“No, Mistress Graham,” replied the girl, gently. 

“ This man always goes out so soon in the morning that the devil 
couldn’t see to find his breeches,” answered Maggie. “But I must 
see him; fine words butter no parsnips; the sixth term of rent was 
due yesterday, and I hain’t yet seen the color of his money. This 
makes nigh twelve guineas that he owes me, and I can’t wait no 
longer.” 

“Madam,” said Sarah, “ you will act your good pleasure, but I am 
much afraid that my poor father is no more able to pay you to-day 
than he was yesterday—” 








“ How so?” interrupted Maggie, stamping on the floor. “ How amI 
going to live at this rate? Does he take me fora nabob, then, I wonder ? 
I own two houses on the wharf, this old shanty, and my stall in the 
market, there is all my fortune for you. Folks call me rich, but that’s 
all moonshine, Miss Sarah, and you’d better believe so. I’ve hard 
work to make ends meet by Christmas. These are hard times, but 
every foot knows best where its own shoe pinches. Then, my scamp 
of a son, that I am keeping at Oxford for his studies, spends money 
like a madcap. He must play the gentleman, forsooth, and keep com- 
pany with sons of lords and baronets. To cut the matter short, Miss 
Sarah, I’m in want of money. I must have it, and tell your father 
that if he can’t have it here for me this evening, he will clear out no 
later than to-morrow morning.” 

“What! You, Mistress Graham,” said Sarah, lifting on the stal- 
wart matron her wondering eyes, suffused with tears; “could you 
have the cruelty to turn us out-of-doors in midwinter ? ” 

“The cruelty, the cruelty! These are big words, Miss Sarah. 
Well, when folks don’t want their creditors to be cruel, they show 
good will; they offer something on account. Can old Maggie buy her 
fish without money? That would be too fine, really. The fishermen 
give no credit, and the conger-eels, the pikes, the smelts, and the lob- 
sters, are not coming, for the sake of my beautiful eyes, to lay them- 
selves out gratis on my board. There’s my last word, Miss Sarah ; if 
your father hasn’t a guinea for me this evening, he may look out for 
other lodgings.” 

“Well, then, mistress,” answered Sarah, “ our packing won’t take 
us long; we shall leave your house to-morrow.” 

“One guinea only on account, and you may stay,” quoth the fish- 
wife. 

“One guinea!” returned the maiden. “Where shall we find it, 
Mistress Maggie? We have not even a shilling to buy bread with for 
these children, who are like to perish.” And Sarah pointed to the 
heap of rags and tags in which the painter’s four little children were 
sleeping. Mistress Maggie’s wrath vanished at this sad spectacle, her 
coarse features lighted up with a ray of humanity. She drew near 
this group of sleeping children. 

“ Have they nothing to eat to-day, Sarah ? ” said she, with a quaver 
in her voice. 

“No, Mistress Graham, nor have they had even a crust since yes- 
terday forenoon. But, pray, my dear madam, don’t waken them; 
they would ask me for bread.” 

Maggie did not heed this, and, bending over the children, huddled 
up in their litter, said, “ Poor little things! What nice children they 
are; and to say that these rosy cheeks and curly locks and pretty 
hands and feet grow all the same as if the innocents had. their four 
meals every day!” 

“ Ah,” said Sarah, “ father and I try all we can to keep them from 
suffering. Before we eat, we must be very sure that these dear children 
have all they need for one day, anyhow. Sometimes, when father 
isn’t noticing, I hide away my piece of bread for them, and, more than 
once, I have been glad I did it.” 

“Good girl!” cried the fish-wife, clasping Sarah’s hands in hers. 
“ But,” added she, “it shan’t be said that I came here to plague you. 
Take this shilling, Sarah, go and buy bread. Take it, take it, Sarah,” 
she insisted, as the girl’s innate delicacy shrank from the touch of an 
alms. “I'll put it down on the account, and your father will pay all 
in a lump when he is able.” 

“Kind mistress,” replied the young lady, “keep your shilling; 
but, since the sight of our distress moves you, in Heaven’s name don’t 
drive us out of your house. We can go without bread for a day, but 
my poor father and these little dears cannot do without shelter.” 

“You'll not leave this house, and you'll pay me, and your father 
shall have all the work he can do, if you'll be counselled by me,” an- 
swered Maggie; “ but first run to the baker’s, the young ‘uns ’ll wake 
up, and they must have their breakfast.” 

This time Sarah took the shilling, and was off like an arrow. 

Maggie began to pace up and down the two rooms, talking to her- 
self. 

“ How pitiful, gracious heavens! No furniture, no bed! not a 
spark of fire in this cold weather! And I come sweeping in like a 
north wind, on all this distress, to grab a few guineas—that I don’t 
need, thank the Lord! How then, Maggie; ain’t you got no bowels 
of compassion? Falks call mea miser. Is that so? Why no, why 
no,” she added, raising one hand to her heart, and the other to her 
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eyes ; “ misers have no tears for other folks’ troubles, and I am cry- 
ing this minute. No, Maggie, you’re not miserly; but you’ve a tem- 
per of your own, and you must come out of that, my dear friend, for 
these ways ain’t becoming to an old woman. Ah, but it’s a hard 
matter to make one’s self over after sixty years! Never mind, as our 
minister, the Reverend Josaphat Berlington, says, ‘It’s never too late 
to turn into the path of salvation. 

Thus discoursing with herself, the fish-wife passed in review all 
the pictures and sketches that covered the cracked wall of the paint- 


” 


er’s workroom. 

All of a sudden her eyes were riveted upon one portrait. 

“What is this? Am I dreaming awake? That countenance! 
That dress! Why, yes, ’tis he himself. By what singular chance ? 
Ah, John, here’s another of your tricks, sir ! 

Sarah was now back again, loaded with a great six-pound loaf of 
She laid this down on a crazy old table, and holding 


brown bread. 
out her hand to Maggie : 

“ Here, kind dame, is three pence change of your shilling; and 
there now are six pounds of bread, that will do us good service.” 

“You are poking fun at me surely, Sarah; keep the pennies, 
honey ; you'll find use for them.” 

Meanwhile the four little ones had waked up. 
bread they began to twitter, like a nest of young swallows. 


At the sight of the 
Sarah 
went to them. 

“ My little darlings; no chit-chat before prayers. On your knees 
now!” 

The four children knelt upon their rags, and lisped a little prayer 
to the God of the poor and the afflicted. After asking the Almighty 
to bless their father, their sister, and themselves, Sarah added, “ God 
bless good Mistress Graham, who gives us bread for the love of 
Thee.” 

Taken thus by surprise, the old woman’s heart overflowed. 

“ There, there,” said she, wiping her eyes with a large Madras silk 
handkerchief, “‘ see if old Maggie isn’t crying like a child! Come, 
come, Sarah, don’t mind me, but dress these little angels.” 

While Sarah was busied with these motherly cares, Maggie, planted 
in the middle of the studio, said, in a careless way : 

“* Miss Sarah, you have very fine pictures here; they must be good 
likenesses. By the whale of the prophet Jonah! here is one,” and 
she pointed to her son’s portrait, “that is alive enough to talk. 
Those pictures ought to bring your father a mint o’ money, Sarah!” 

“ Don’t speak of them, Mrs. Graham,” replied the girl; “ the por- 
traits you see there have brought distress upon our family.” 
How did that happen, Miss Sarah ?” 


“ So, really ? 
A little after mother’s death, three 


“Tis a short story, madam, 
young noblemen of Oxford, down at London on a frolic, were ad- 
dressed to my father, and asked to have their portraits taken, as they 
said, for their parents.” 

“ And the names of these young nobles, if you please ? 

“One of them was the Earl of Clarendon, another was the Mar- 
quis of Norfolk ; as for the third, who was decidedly the handsomest 
and the most polite,” added Sarah, ingenuously, “he belonged to one 
of the richest families of London; he did not tell his name. His two 
friends called him John.” 

That’s him, indeed,” growled the old matron, taking a 


“ John! 
huge pinch of snuff. 

“ Do you know him, mistress ? 

“Ah! Everybody knows John; the name is so common, Maybe 
I know him, maybe I don’t know him. But it seems to me that this 
young gentleman—for all those Oxonians are young gentlemen—has 


not made an enemy of you, Miss Sarah.” 

“Indeed,” replied she, blushing under Maggie’s gaze, “this Mr. 
John seemed so genteel, so kind and manly, his face was so frank and 
open, that I felt confidence in him at once.” 

“* And your heart, Miss Sarah ?” 

Her eyes sought the ground. 

“Come, come, Sarah, there’s no harm in that; and you needn’t 
blush as though you’d been in fault ; but go on, please, about the por- 
traits.” 

“ These gentlemen sat to my fathér for their portraits, which you 
see there. Poor father was hardly able to paint them; he was griev- 
ing so after our mother; but anxiety, on our account, made him con- 
He got to work in earnest, and, in less than two months, he 
He seemed almost happy at having 


sent. 
finished these three portraits. 





succeeded so well, and hurried with his pictures to the hotel where 
the young gentlemen put up. You may judge how he felt when told 
that they had left for Oxford the evening before, and without a word 
or line for him! Father was in despair; but the hotel-keeper said 
that perhaps it would all come out fair; that these young gentlemen 
had spent a deal of money in the city; that they belonged to noble 
and rich families, who might sooner or later reward his pains. Father 
came home sad and bitter. To give all his time to this work and 
satisfy the young gentlemen, who were pressing him, he had declined 
an offer from the Dean of Westminster to undertake the restoration 
of the paintings and frescoes of the Hall of the Order of the Garter. 
It was very imprudent; but father is just so; when he gets interested 
in a painting, nothing can tear him away from it; he says it would 
haunt him like the ghost of an injured man, unless he finished it. 
That hall would have been a paying job, and it would have brought 
father again before the public; it was given to another artist. Is it 
not true, Mrs. Graham, that these portraits have brought us ill- 
hap?” 

“The confounded giddy pates!” exclaimed old Maggie; “ but tell 
me, didn’t your father try to fish up these debtors of yours?” 

“ My father would have gone to Oxford ; but he couldn’t raise the 
money. It’s many a long day now since we have had a guinea to live 
on, much less to travel with.” 

“You should have written.’ 

“So father did.” 

“ Well, did they show no signs of life?” 

“Excuse me, mistress; one of our debtors answered the letter... 
He was polite, and even kindly; but he sent no 


it was Mr. John. 
money.” 

“Ah, John! And so John wrote to you ? 
ing too much, Miss Sarah, will you show me that letter 

“To be sure, Mrs. Graham. I am glad I can show you why it is 
no fault of ours that we cannot pay. The letter lies in that portfolio 
of sketches, and you will know it by the Oxford postmark.” 

Maggie rummaged a little, and soon found the letter. 

“Yes,” said she, “this is John’s handwriting. “ Oh, the rascal! 
I see now where those fifty pounds sterling he asked me for, to 
He has been taking out his license 


If it wouldn’t be ask- 


9” 


pay his graduation-fee, have gone. 
at the theatres and routs.” 

“What is that you were saying, mistress?” asked Sarah, as she 
finished dressing her little brothers. 

“ Nothing—oh, nothing at all, Miss Sarah; I was only thinking 
what scamps these Oxonians are—regular sword-fish that run a muck 
at their relations and other folks, without the least bit of conscience. 
It is abominable!” 

While fulminating this anathema against the unresisting Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Mistress Graham opened the letter, and read as fol- 


lows : 


“ «My DEAR AND VERY HONORABLE Mr. Ospy—’ 


“Oh, the serpent!” remarked Maggie ; “ it’s little fine words cost 
him.” 

She resumed : 

“¢Tt would afford me great satisfaction to meet your just and le- 
gitimate claim, were it now in my power. Unluckily, both myself and 
friends are very hard up at this moment, for, having been on some- 


| what of a breeze on our late trip to London, we dissipated, in a few 


weeks, sums greater than we can yet awhile recover. This, sir, is not 
said as an excuse, nor in any wise to justify our heedless behavior 
toward you, but simply to propitiate your indulgent patience bya can- 
did confession. 

“* Be well assured, dear sir, that you will not be the loser by wait- 
ing. You know that the Earl of Clarendon and the Marquis of Nor- 
folk are heirs to immense fortunes. I shall myself have a comfortable 
nest-egg. We all love art and artists, and shall take a pride in becom- 
ing your Mecenas and Medicis. A little more patience, then, my hon- 
ored friend, and your incontestable and splendid talents will resume, 
through our patronage, all the lustre that misfortune has eclipsed. 

“Norfolk and Clarendon are through with their examinations, 
and will shortly return to their homes. After having defended my 
thesis, I also shall leave Oxford; hence you may presume upon 4 
prompt solution of the diffieulty in question. 

“<*Until our next meeting, then, 0 rival of Caravaggio and of 
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Titian, add to the sublimity of genius its indifference toward vulgar | 
interests. 
“* With high regard, I remain 
“ * Your most obedient servant, 
“ * Joun. 
“ * Postseriptum.—You will graciously present to your adorable 
daughter, Miss Sarah, the homage of my respectful remembrance.’ ” 


This letter, saturated with the foppery of Oxford, and of which 
several paragraphs were Greek for the good woman, was spelled out | 
by Maggie with singular attention. She failed not to enrich every | 
phrase by some commentary. But it was especially the postscript 
that elicited her satirical vein. 

“God pardon me, Miss Sarah!” she exclaimed ; “ this hare-brained 
chap has his eye on you. What he calls a pocriptum is just a decla- 
ration of love, neither more nor less, addressed to you.” 

“ You think so, Mistress Graham ?” said the maiden, whose judg- 
ment took the same bias on this delicate point. 

“Do I think so, Sarah? When I see the bait, I calculate the hook 
is not far off. Why, child, old and weather-beaten as Maggie Graham 
looks now, you mustn’t suppose she always had the complexion of a 
half-boiled lobster, with wrinkles to match. At your age now, Sarah, 
I had a fine color, a skin as smooth as satin, and eyes bright as eme- 
ralds, that brought me pocriptum, too, and declarations of love. Mag- 
gie Graham was talked about at other places besides the fish-market ; 
and I’ve seen more than one lord and baronet of the Upper House 
camped for hours before my shop, under pretext of bargaining for 
carps or smelts. But I shut my eyes and ears to all their sweet pala- 
ver. I kept myself, thank God, always in the way of honest women. 
You see, Miss Sarah, I’m up to these folderols. You can’t teach an 
old monkey how to grin. Do like me, Miss Sarah ; don’t let yourself 
be caught with the bait of these sugar-plums. I wouldn’t give a red 
herring for all the professions of all the scholars at Oxford. Virtue, 
Sarah, is a poor girl’s dower; you must keep it; and then, besides, 
*tis such good furniture. When you grow old and quarrel with your 
mirror, you admire yourself in the virtue of your maidenhood, and 
then you don’t seem-near so ugly and so good for nothing.” 

“ Oh, my dear Mistress Graham, don’t be alarmed!” replied Sarah, 
with a tear trembling on her long eyelashes. “I am not vain enough 
to mind compliments, nor fool enough to give my own heart away 
without being sure of another. And then, mistress,” she added, pa- 
rading before Maggie her little battalion just dressed, “when every 
day brings care for so many dear little creatures, there is not much 
time to think about these gallant flourishes.” 

“You are serving your apprenticeship to the trade of mother, like 
a worthy girl that you are, Sarah. God will keep account of all you 
are doing, and send you and your father as much good hap as you 
have had ill turns up to the present.” 

“My mother said so on her dying-bed,” replied Sarah, smiling 
through her tears. “ But, should affliction still abide with us, it shall 
not discourage me from being steadfast in my duties. No lover could 
tempt me to leave my father suffering, nor my little brothers and sis- 
ters in the grip of want.” 

Maggie hugged and kissed her. 

“ Your heart is in the right place, Sarah, and it is bound to raise 
you and yours out of distress; old Maggie tells you so. I’m hasty, 
sometimes, in my tantrums; but my bark is worse than my bite, dear 
child, for I love and respect honest folks.”” Then, looking at the chil- 
dren, whom she was going to kiss, she exclaimed, with surprise: “ By 
the miraculous fishing of our Lord, how are these little angels bun- 
dled up! And to say that, in spite of it all, they are still so nice— 
you want to eat em! Well, that is funny.” 

The dress of Osby’s children was original and professional. To 
keep the little naked ones from having to lie abed all day, Sarah had 
pressed into service some of her father’s old pictures, lining the can- 
vas with cheap homespun inside, and paper between the two for cold- 
est weather. The little boys were clad, from head to foot, in battle- 
pieces ; a charge of cavalry and the storming of a fort occurred upon 
their jackets, while the bass-relief of Trajan’s column and an episode 
from the Trojan war (Priam entreating of Achilles the body of his 
son Hector) were delineated on their breeches, combining the tactics 
of the moderns with the ferocity of ancient times. The little girls 
were dressed in landscapes, with flower and fruit pieces above the | 
waist. To the boys, Sarah had assigned weapons, the red sun of | 








battles, the horses and engines of war, reserving to the girls the quiet 
of rural scenery, buds, blossoms, or the moon’s soft light. So the 
courage of the stronger and the gentleness of the fairer sex were il- 
lustrated by this wardrobe ; the allegory was complete, and the chil- 
dren, in applying it, called each other Cannon, Sword, Violet, and Lily. 
No boy was ever noisier than Cannon, none braver than Sword. Vio- 
let and Lily shared the virtues of modesty, candor, and obe- 
dience. 

A vulgar eye might only note the grotesque in these whimsical 
garments, which bore, however, an augury of the character of the 
children, and their respective destinies. Goethe would not have dis- 
claimed this rude symbolism as an element in education. A wooden 
sword has often awakened in the soul the love of martial glory; a 
simple flower, taste and decency. 

“* Now this, Sarah,” resumed her landlady, “ this is all very well 
done; but you cannot remain, you, your father, and your brothers 
and sisters, in such a pitiful situation. I will tell you how to better 
your case, and we will go to work and do it.” 

“ Be sure, dear madam, that I am ready to follow your advice, for 
you can give none but good.” 

“ Listen, then, Miss Sarah. You know, perhaps, that our dear and 
gracious king, Charles II., is a very gallant prince, and fond of pleas- 
ure?” 

“Those are matters I know nothing about,” answered Sarah, in- 
genuously. 

“Well,” resumed Maggie, “this gallant king fell in love, some 
three years since, with an actress named Ellen Gwynn, and he seems 
to be more and more attached to her every year, so that Madam EI- 
len, as we folks call her, is now in high favor at court.” 

“ But, Mistress Graham, what are you driving at?” interrupted the 
maiden, whose modesty began to take alarm. “I don’t understand 
you.” 

“One minute more, Miss Sarah, and we come to the point. Madam 
Ellen has great influence over the king, but she uses it for good. She 
doesn’t meddle with politics ; she loves the people, and the people love 
her well. If any great misfortune calls for help, you see her name at 
the head of the subscription list. If a ruined workman or a ship- 
wrecked sailor asks her aid, she inquires into his case and treats him 
according to his deserts. She is a providence for the afflicted, but this 
is not all: they tell me she protects the arts, and entertains more ar- 
tists than great lords, at her house in Palm Street. Do you guess, 
now, Miss Sarah, the advice I am going to give you?” 

“T? not at all, Mistress Graham.” 

“Not at all? Then deuce take it, Miss Sarah, if you are gifted 
with what the Scotch call second-sight. Well, Pll tell you what vou 
have to do.” Thereupon Maggie drew from her pocket an enormous 
silver snuffbox, such as were used in the times of Queen Elizabeth. 
took a huge pinch, which she voluptuously aspired, then added : 

“ You are going to write a letter to Nelly Gwynn. Show her your 
distressful situation, and mention your father as a painter. You will 
ask her aid in your own language, Miss Sarah ; you have sense enough, 
and it won’t be a matter of drinking the sea dry for you. I will add 
a few lines to your letter, and I think we shall see something new be- 
fore the world is many hours older.” 

“ But, Mistress Graham, we are perfect strangers to this lady.” 

“Great merit, indeed, to oblige folks, when you are acquainted 
with them! I tell you Nelly Gwynn will answer you, and will get you 
out of this scrape. Write, Miss Sarah; write.” 

To answer this formidable feminine logic was difficult, in Sarah’s 
position. Her new-made friend seemed to attach so much impor- 
tance to this appeal, that, more to keep in her good graces than with 
the hope of any further result, the young lady seated herself at her 
work-table, and, after musing a few minutes, wrote as follows: 


“Mapam Exten: If fame speak true, and it cannot always lie, 
you love art and protect artists. A daughter of the painter Thomas 
Osby asks your aid. My father’s name is not perhaps unknown to 
you. You may have seen his paintings at the palace of St. James, 
and at the halls of the admiralty. He has been for some years 
past a widower with five children, of whom I, the eldest, am not 
yet seventeen. We are in cruel distress, since my father has lost, in 
the Duke of Buccleugh, his most illustrious and generous protector 
Deign now to cast a look of grace on our misfortuue. My father 
only seeks employment; this, and this only, I also solicit of your 
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generosity. May God’s blessing accompany, madam, a poor girl’s 
supplication ! 
“Your very humble servant, 
“ Saran Ossy.” 


This letter obtained Mrs. Graham’s approval. After having it read 
to her twice, she took the pen herself, and painted in gigantic charac- 
ters the following lines : 


“Mapam Etten: I was well acquainted with your mother, who 
sold fish, like me, twenty-five years ago, in Marylebone Street, at the 
corner of the tavern of the Wallace Arms. She was a good woman, 
and they do say that you take after her; I am glad to hear it. It 
is always worth something to be good, whether we sell fish or sell 
other things. 

“T have the honor to recommend to you the family of Mr. Thomas 
Osby, and particularly his daughter Sarah, who addresses you this 
entreaty by my advice. They are good people; they owe me six 
terms of rent, but the father is a great artist, and the daughter is a 
pure and industrious girl. Nobody loses what they do for such folks. 

“As your excellent mother is no longer in this world, Madam 
Ellen, and you must be often wanting fish, I think it not amiss to 
ask your custom. My shop is on the river-side, at the corner of Pilot 
Street; you may send your steward there with confidence, he will find 
salt and fresh water fish of all sizes and quantities, from stockfish to 
smelts, and from salmon to gudgeon. God keep you constantly in 
joy and health, Madam Ellen, and grant you His blessing ' 

“Maca, Wivow Granam.” 


Having read this epistle with considerable emphasis to Sarah, the 
good fish-wife folded it and addressed it to 

“Miss Ellen Gwynn, actress at the Royal Theatre of Covent 
Garden. At her hotel on the Strand.” 

All finished, Maggie took the hand of the young maiden, who 
had smiled more than once at her eloquence, and said: “Sarah, I 
undertake the rest. Before night, Neily Gwynn shall have this letter 
in her own hands. Cheer up your father, my child, and hope for the 
best, for hope is the best fish yet that swims in our muddy waters, and 
when you get it in your net, other good ones are sure to come after it.” 

Maggie kissed Sarah on the brow, and added: “Don’t say a 
word to your father of what we've been a-doing together. It will 
be a nice surprise for him, poor man—he don’t be having many 
such ; but tell him that I came here to shear, and that I went out 
shorn, meek as a lamb, and happy too, for I feel something new in my 
heart toward you, my dear child.” 

The fish-wife made a step or two, then turned on the threshold, and 
pawled in her most strident tones : 

“Yes, miss, don’t forget to tell your father that, if he don’t pay 
me to-morrow, I'll turn him out of doors!” Then, drawing near to 
Sarah, she whispered to her: “ That’s for example ; everybody here 
is owing me, and, if I lose my reputation as a hard-faced scold, I 
can’t collect my rents. Sarah,” she added, in a still lower tone, “ I’m 
going to send you a nice bit of salmon and a boiled lobster for your 
dinner. That will do us both good, for I could not eat now with a 
good appetite if I knew you had nothing but dry bread.” 

It was the hypocrisy of benevolence, an article considerably rarer 
in this world than the counterfeit benevolence of hypocrisy. 


EXCAVATION OF AN ANCIENT CELTIC CITY 
ON MONT BEAUVRAY (BIBRACTE). 





MONG the many questions relating to the ancient geography of 

Gaul, there is none, excepting that of Alesia, that has given rise 

to more bitter controversy than the true position of Bibracte, the capi- 
tal of the Aduans.* 

Cesar makes mention of it several times in his Commentaries ; 
about ten miles from its walls he obtained his first great victory over 
the Gauls, after which he marched his army straight into Bibracte for 
provisions and supplies of all kinds, it being the greatest and richest 
city of the Aduans. 








* One of the most powerful tribes in Gaul, who lived between the Liger 
(now Loire) and the Arar (now Saone). They were the first Gallic people 
who made an alliance with the Romans. 





After six years of hard fighting, when Gaul, conquered but not 
subdued, made a last effort to expel her invaders, the hostages of the 
different conquered cities, carried away from Nevers, where Cesar had 
assembled them, were brought to Bibracte and committed to the care 
of the chief magistrate of the city, which is, says the conqueror, one 
of the most important positions in Gaul. Shortly afterward, the gen- 
eral assembly of the chiefs of Gaul was convoked within its walls, 
which, after having heard the explanations of Vercingetorix, the Ar- 
vernian, intrusted him with the command of the whole national forces. 
At the end of this campaign, after the victory of Alesia, Cesar dis- 
persed his lieutenants and his legions in different cantonments and re- 
turned to Bibracte in person, to dispense justice and govern the sur- 
rounding country. 

This city, which witnessed from its ramparts one of the greatest 
massacres ever recorded by history ; within whose walls the general 
affairs of Gaul were discussed and settled ; where Cesar, after his con- 
quest, deemed it prudent to reside, and selected it therein to exercise 
the functions of sovereignty—this city has disappeared, and history 
is mute both concerning its abandonment and ruin, so that its very 
site, at the present day, has become a problem. 

Beauvray was long considered to be the modern corruption of the 
ancient Bibracte, but proof positive has since been produced that they 
both flourished at the same time. 

The name of Monasterium Bibractense, the title of a small convent 
founded so far back as a. p. 1233, first attracted the attention of our 
most celebrated antiquaries ; the result of extensive excavations made 
in the vicinity, and the study of the external features of the locality, 
appear to have settled beyond dispute that the ancient monastery oc- 
cupies the centre of ancient Bibracte. The position, eminently 
adapted for defensive operations, is crowned by an enormous intrench- 
ment, five thousand yards in length, fortified, externally and inter- 
nally, by other earthworks, made by the hand of man; five en- 
trances, leading to it, are to this day plainly visible, one of which is 
called the “ Great Gates,” approached by an ancient Celtic causeway ; 
from the most elevated part of this enclosure, the Puy de Dome and 
Mont Blane are both visible in fair weather. When the Emperor 
Napoleon IIT. was composing his work on Julius Cesar, he ordered a 
number of excavations to be made, which threw much light on 
points hitherto disputed. The only field of battle agreeing with 
Cesar’s description, where the two-thirds of the nation of Helvetii 
were slain, is situated in the vicinity of the monastery, and the meas- 
ures taken to discover sites of interest, in accordance with his own 
descriptions, only tended to confirm the scientific world in the sound- 
ness of the old warrior’s judgment and the veracity of his recitals. 

In excavating the intrenchments referred to, traces of walls and 
houses were found throughout the whole space protected by them, ex- 
ceeding altogether two hundred and fifty acres. In 1865, at the Pare- 


| aux-Chevaux, the foundation of a wall with buttresses was cleared, 


measuring, in length, forty-eight yards ; it surrounds a large construc- 
tion, the use of which is still unknown, from which aqueducts diverge 
on every side, one of which, explored the length of one hundred and 
eighty yards, was found to pass underneath the foundations of several 
houses, some of which contained fragments of mosaics and frescos. 

Other houses were opened up and examined, but contained only 
coal, nails, porcelains, bones, ashes, and a few medals; but, in pur- 
suing these investigations, a large dwelling-house was exposed to view, 
composed of several apartments, floored with ornamented tiles. 

One of them, five and a half, by four and a half yards, rested 
on a hypocaust, the furnace of which and five pillars were still in place, 
the pavement being of mosaic in black-and-white bands. 

The border was formed by great cubes of brick of quite an unusual 
character. 

In an immense neighboring apartment, perhaps a court, the pave- 
ment, of artificial stone of Roman appearance, covered a double bed 
of crushed and broken amphoras, containing human ashes; one of 
the finest contained, besides, a wild-boar’s tusk, a broken iron ring, 
and, in the middle of the ring, a silver Celtic medal of Docirix. 

These amphoras, of large size and beautiful form, are much supe- 
rior, in all respects, to those found in Autun. 

This house, by an antiquarian whim, was called Cvsar’s winter- 
house of Bibracte. 

In 1866 and 1867, the enclosure called Champlain was explored, 
and forty stone houses were uncovered, containing Celtic medals, 
bones, fragments of coal, ashes, potteries, etc., the most of which were 
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built without any regard to lines or regularity, some of them having 
staircases to descend into them. 

The apartments of these houses are very variable in size, but are 
most commonly from four to five yards by from six to seven yards, 
the thickness of the walls being half a yard. 

The discoveries of 1868 were almost entirely related to military 
constructions and industrial establishments. A main entrance was 
explored, flanked by two redans of great height, and commanded by 
them on the same principle as the gates of our citadels by towers and 
bastions. 

Underneath the turf escarpments were found ditches and walls con- 
structed, more Gallico, with stone and wood, the mouldering fragments 
of which still filled the holes in the stone made to receive the ends of 
the beams. About fifty nails, or iron pins, of excellent quality, were 
collected, which had been used by the Gauls to fix the end of beams 
on the stones while strengthening their inferior mason-work. 





THE “ BOURGEOIS”* OF PARIS. 





MONG my friends is a melancholy philosopher who sheds tears 

at every measure that has been adopted within the last ten 

years for the overturn of time-worn and decayed institutions. When 

he has an errand to go, he is very careful in choosing the darkest 

streets, where the pavement is continually damp; the good old man 

then thinks himself in “ his own Paris.” He clings tenaciously to the 

customs and practices of what is styled the “ good old times.” The very 

mention of the word “ progress ” gives him convulsions, seeing, as he 

does, in progress nothing more than pernicious changes, and he is 
an enemy of motion. 

When I meet him in the street, he rushes toward me, presses my 
hands, and, embracing me, says, in a voice smothered by tears, 
“Every thing is passing away, my dear friend, oh, every thing!” 
This melancholy refrain has, among other faults, that of not being 
quite new, 

“ Yes,” I reply, in a tone of indifference, “ it is true; every thing 
is passing away, and so are we; all things are changing and renew- 
ing, yet I do not see why we should be inconsolable on that account.” 

The friend of whom I speak is a bourgeois, and, on understanding 
him, his lamentations will not be taken amiss. The genuine bourgeois, 
as known to those who lived from 1820 to 1840, was a unique being, 
suiting his name so well that it was a question whether he had been 
invented for it or the name for him, of which but very few specimens 
exist to-day. 

The Parisian of the class referred to was a retail dealer in linen or 
laces, always wore the same coat (chestnut color, with yellow buttons), 
and carried a silver-headed cane, received from his uncle on the com- 
pletion of his apprenticeship behind the counter. His spouse was a 
mighty woman; his servant-girl, Jeanette, had a mouth stretching 
from ear to ear when she laughed ; his daughter was always christened 
Marie. He was a humble citizen, proud of being a Frenchman, and 
looking with contempt on every thing foreign. Sometimes he would 
enter the National Guard, which procured him great consideration in 
the district where he lived, and gave him an opportunity of having 
his portrait painted in his uniform, to hang up in the sitting-room. In 
matters of religion he was somewhat of a skeptic, being a believer in 
Voltaire and several other great men, and doffing his hat whenever 
their names were pronounced. He had his convictions and his pre- 
judices, too, and it was impossible to turn him aside from an opinion. 
He read his paper carefully, from the heading to the editor’s name on 
the last page, and did not doubt for a moment that every line con- 
tained therein was as true as the fact of the sun’s rising in the east 
and setting in the west. His ambition was moderate ; he dreamed of 
being independent at fifty, with an income of seven or eight thousand 
francs, and it made him shudder to think of the enormous risks in- 
curred by those who were daily speculating at the Bourse. His amuse- 
ments, too, were modest. A good breakfast on Sunday, in the com- 
pany of his friends, was his delight, and, according to the season of 
the year, he invariably brought with him either a melon or some ca- 
viar, which was always received with loud cheers. While eating of 
the dessert, he would venture to relate a little joke or anecdote, his 


* At the present day the word Jourgeois signifies hardly more than “the 
citizen of former times.” 











wife never failing to blush and look sharply at him. In summer, he 
might be met in the woods environing Paris, red, dripping with per- 
spiration, marching ahead of his family, laden with a basket of eat- 
ables, happy. 

This citizen must not, however, be confounded with Monsieur 
Prudhomme. That type is of a later origin. Monsieur Prudhomme 
speaks, makes long perorations, tyrannizes over his wife, bores his 
friends, has his secrets, and is, in fact, an altogether different char- 
acter. 

The true dourgeois still has his historiographer. It is Paul de 
Kock. How droll his scenes and pictures are! Paul de Kock’s 
bourgeois regularly loses his wig, and can never find his pocket-hand- 
kerchief when he needs it. But what has become of the world? The 
old bourgeois has disappeared ; opposite my house lives a butcher, 
whose wife plays the piano and sings, and his son is a student at the 
Polytechnic Institute. 

“ All things are passing away!” so often says my friend—perhaps 
the last bourgeois. 





COMMERCE AND HUMAN PROGRESS. 


7\IRST, man must have food, and it is furnished by the pur- 
suit of agriculture; second, he must have clothing and 
tools, and they are supplied by the constructive faculty, the 
products of which come under the head of manufactures. From 
science and art comes skill, which diminishes labor and in- 
creases the value of raw materials. In these pursuits are in- 
cluded all the industries necessary for sustaining human ex- 
istence. From the inclination of the earth’s axis, we have 
varieties of climate, and a division of the earth into many belts, 
running east and west, each one differing from another, and 
each best fitted for the growth of specific productions. 

Whenever a laborer produces more than he needs for his 
own use, his first step is to exchange it with another laborer 
for a different production, and it has been found inmost profitable 
to employ a third person to make the exchange. This third 
person has, in time, come to be called a merchant, and the 
transaction is one of commerce. The elementary definition of 
commerce is, an exchange of surplus products by people in one 
belt of the earth with people in another belt. Man first lived 
in a warm climate, because he had neither skill nor experience 
to enable him to exist in a cold one, and only after many ages 
was he able to ascend to the higher latitudes. The pioneer 
was the hunter, then followed exiles and defeated tribes, and 
next came the travelling merchant, seeking to exchange sur- 
plus commodities. The movement of the human race toward 
the north assumed a fan-shape. The first radiation evidently 
commenced near the eastern shore of the Mediterranean, for it 
is even now upon the line of division between marked races, and 
in a latitude not much above twenty degrees; and it extended 
through Assyria, Persia, and India, to China, across twenty de- 
grees of latitude, forming the Oriental nations. The second 
radiation was into Greece, Italy, Germany, and England; and, 
having crossed the Atlantic, we now, in our age, behold the 
circuit of the world completed, for the vanguards of the Orien- 
tal and of the Western nations meet on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. The present period must be considered as one most in- 
teresting in history and in human progress, and, as it brings to 
a close events which have been in operation since nations were: 
first formed, we may now expect the events before us to be 
wholly unlike any hitherto known. 

While human emigration was ascending in a diagonal line, 
which always is easiest across belts of production, commerce 
was its constant attendant, as witnessed by chains of caravans 
from Egypt to the Himalayas and Farther India, and by the 
merchants of Pheenicia, Greece, and Italy, penetrating Spain, 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, and doing much to consolidate 
nations. When, at last, those belts naturally most productive 
were reached, manufactured articles became more abundant, 
for there the agriculturist and the artisan thrive together; and 
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sections, divided by longitudinal lines, were formed, making 
blocks of accumulated capital and skill, which gradually were 
extended with the advancing stream of human beings. Now, 


in this age, and on lines which have the greatest capacity for | 
tion has become prepared for the new adventure of a descent 


production, and which give greatest activity by reason of an 
invigorating climate, commerce is to a great degree confined to 
exchanging skilled and unskilled productions, produced on east 
and west lines, which is a condition mainly growing out of the 
wants of those unskilled who have not yet had time to manu- 
facture for themselves. Such a commerce must be temporary, 


and the time is not remote when manufactures will be extended | 


equally westward, and perhaps become more prevalent, for the 
race gets new capacities with each remove in its westward 
march. When manufactures shall be established from East to 
West, such a commerce as at present exists must cease, because 
the surplus of raw material will be required where it is pro- 
duced. Then commerce will seek its natural channel, which 
is between the North and South, and, instead of being subject 
to fluctuation arising from constantly-increasing skill, it will be 
based upon diversity of climate, destined to endure to the end 
of time. While commerce is turned southward, emigration 
will be turned southward also, and both for causes occurring 
simultaneously ; and, so far from these things being very re- 
mote, they are nearer than might be supposed—indeed, the 
South is becoming prepared by the abolition of slavery, by the 
building of the Panama Railroad and the Suez Canal, and the 
settlement of Australia. 

Another reason is to be named to show why the commerce 
of the future is mainly to be confined between the North and 
South. During the progress of the human race a gradual 
change has been going on in the physiological requirements of 
that portion of mankind most advanced, and found between 
the thirty-fifth and forty-fifth parallels; and this change has 
been more marked within fifty years, during which a multitude 
of inventions have cheapened food, clothing, and comfortable 
dwellings, or, what is the same thing, made them more attain- 
able by money, and, as a consequence, time and opportunity, 
in a most notable degree, have been given for mental culture. 
That the condition reached by our people may not only be se- 
cured, but still further advanced, a full and varied supply of 
food is an absolute necessity. A completed man will contain 


within himself all the elements of assimilation contained in the | 


world, and these are to be derived from the productions of 
every climate and of every soil. When any element of nutrition 
required by a fully-developed man is withheld, the tissues are 
forced to elaborate from improper material, and the inevitable 
result is a retrograde metamorphosis which leads to rapid de- 
generation. The diet of the ancients was far inferior to that 
which belongs to the moderns, and this reasonably enough ex- 
plains why, after having reached a certain point, they were in- 
capable of further advance. Even when there is a full supply 
of nutrition, degeneracy is certain to follow, unless mental and 


physical activity combine to give a corresponding increase 
| 


of vitality; and thus we see that human progress is to be se- 
cured only by vigilance, and by never-ending conflicts with un- 
pitying Nature. 

When commerce shall seek its natural objects by establish- 
ing lines of transit and of transportation across belts of pro- 
duction, and successively gather and distribute for each, man 
must enter into new and higher relations with that which forms 
the constitution of things. For, in obeying the demands of 
development for increased varieties of food, that the tissues of 
the body may take on additional elements and construct a still 
higher order of mentality, and this as much in obedience to the 
impulse of progress as to escape degeneration, the capacities 
and resources of the warm climates, now little known, will be- 
gin to unfold. At the same time, the people of these regions 
will receive, through the medium of commerce, the products of 
other regions, and, being quickened by other blood, a way will 
be opened for their elevation, hitherto considered hopeless, if 
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not impossible. But races sweep over races, and one race ob- 
literates another. By means of the nervous energy and skill 
acquired in agriculture, mechanic arts, and mental researches, 
the race now occupying the belts of greatest natural produc- 


toward the equator; and the conditions required by that cli- 
mate and that soil will be ascertained, not, as hitherto, by slow 


| and painful research, but by the help of scientific facts and of 


intuitive judgment—the rich inheritances of the past and of this 
Among the first achievements will be the 
drainage of swamps and the confinement of water-courses to 
their channels, that malarious exhalations may be converted 
into elements promoting health. An astonishing scene is about 
to be presented. The Oriental and the Western nations meet. 
What to one has been the morning, what to the other has been 
the evening star, is seen to be the same; and with the Asiatic 
are united the African people, both patient, inured to toil, and 
containing within themselves elements derived from many soils 
and climes, and they are ready, and by nature are fitted, to ad- 
venture into tropical lands—ready, also, to take on higher ele- 
ments, and they will be forced, in the nature of things, to be- 
come receptive of a higher religion, for the religion of an 
advanced people will itself be advanced, nor by any power can 
one be separated from the other. 

America beholds on her soil the meeting of all the races of 
men, and it is foretold that what is good in each shall be pre- 
served, and what is bad gradually shall perish ; and-we are en- 
abled to see the coming—distant in years though it may be— 
of the triumph of right ideas through the agency, first, of a re- 
ligion that has an interpretation for each age, and, second, as 
the outgrowth of this religion, republican institutions. Still, 
the chief agency by which these things are to be achieved will 
be commerce, for it gives the surplus good of every locality to 
a locality which is deficient, which, in turn, imparts by ex- 
change a surplus of another kind; and thus construction with 
the best materials is carried on by a true eclecticism. The two 
American continents, stretching across one hundred and twenty 
degrees of latitude, contain within themselves all that is re- 
quired for the full development of man, and that these elements 
are in the future to be applied must seem a matter of manifest 
destiny. Inevitably must these advances react and impel the 
Old World to a similar construction ; and, when the grand evo- 
lution is complete, the world will present the natural phenom- 
enon of an harmonious pair. 





ABOUT POETRY IN 


AMERICA. 


Mill, 
truly 
most 


‘c NE may write genuine poetry,” says Mr. J. 8. 
“and not be a poet; for whosoever writes out 

any human feeling, writes poetry; all persons, even the 
unimaginative, in moments of strong emotion, speak poetry. . . 
What is poetry but the thoughts and words in which emotion 
spontaneously embodies itself?” (“ Dissertations,” vol. i., p. 79.*) 
Mr. Mill’s position, in other words, is this: that many men 
are capable, at least for some moments and in certain situations, 
of experiencing and of truly expressing strong feeling; but that 
few men are so constituted and so trained as that such feeling 
and such expression shall be the habit of their nature. “In most 
men,” he continues, “poetry is something extraneous and 
superinduced ; something out of themselves, foreign to the ha- 
bitual course of their every-day lives and characters—a world 
to which they may make occasional visits, but where they are 
and which, when out of it, or even 
when in it, they think of, peradventure, but as a phantom- 
world, a place of ignes fatuiand spectral illusions. .. .. Whom, 
then, shall we call poets?’ Those who are so constituted that 


* “Dissertations and Discussions,” by J. S. Mill. 2 vols. London: J. W. 
Parker & Son. 
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ob- emotions are the links of association by which their ideas, both The American, of British, German, Italian, or French, de- 
kil sensuous and spiritual, are connected together.” scent. inherits the constitution and the tendencies which cen- 
eS, But this definition requires to be supplemented by an exact | turies of European culture have impressed upon the European 
uc- understanding of what poetry itself is. Ebenezer Elliot, the | races. It is not a crude, but a highly-civilized, human nature 
ent “Corn-Law Rhymer,” said, ‘“ Poetry is impassioned truth ;* | that has been transplanted to this country—a nature that con- 
eli- and a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, quoted by Mr. Mill, | stantly develops the noblest germs, that has ideals of character, 
OW defines poetry to be “man’s thoughts tinged by his feelings.” | that possesses artistic possibilities. By nature the American- 
of These definitions are approximately correct. It is true that | born European does not lack the ideal tendency. But the 
his every thought may become poetry when shown through any | finer nature of the artist cannot as yet be fully developed in 
he impassioned medium, “when moistened with the coloring of | America. To pursue the figure of the plant-growth, the Ameri- 
to joy or grief, or pity, or affection, or admiration, or reverence, or | can soil is not rich enough to grow a luxuriant plant. Poetic 
ed awe, or even hatred or terror; and, unless it is so colored, | and artistic natures in America resemble choice seedlings trans- 
ut nothing, be it interesting as it may, is poetry.” planted to a nursery where the soil is poor, the sunlight or the 
ot. These definitions, however, fail to discriminate between | rain insufficient. In seeing the promise and the failure of so 
= poetry and eloquence. Eloquence, as well as poetry, is impas- | many young writers, one is reminded of the parable concerning 
he sioned truth ; it, too, is thoughts colored by the feelings. Yet | the seed that fell upon stony places; “as soon as it was sprung 
ud there is an evident distinction between the two. There ismuch | up it withered away, because it lacked moisture.” That thor- 
ils that every one would call eloquence, which no one would think | ough culture, that general and pervasive atmosphere of intel- 
d- of classing as poetry. What, then, is the distinction between | lect, has not yet been developed, in this new civilization, which 
- poetry and eloquence ? is to the growing artist-nature what the deep soil and the 
- “To us,” says Mr. Mill, in the same essay from which I | moist airs are to the growing plant. On the contrary, there is 
im have quoted, “the distinction between poetry and eloquence | a positive retrogression in this country,in respect to the con- 
in appears to be equally fundamental with the distinction between | ditions of a highly-intellectual and esthetic life. The vital 
é poetry and narrative, or between poetry and description. Ad/ | forces of American growth do not tend, as yet, in the direc- 
i poetry is of the nature of soliloquy. Poetry and eloquence | tion of culture; nor is it well that they should. We have first 
“ are both alike the expression or utterance of feeling. But, if | to complete our triumphs over the material. Poetry, like the 
i- we may be excused the antithesis, we should say that eloquence serene glories of the dawn and of the sunsetting, appears at the 
? is heard, poetry is overheard. Eloquence supposes an audience ; beginning or at the completion of an era; it is not an affair of 
6 but the peculiarity of poetry appears to us to lie in the poet’s the heat and turmoil of the noonday. 
. utter unconsciousness of a listener. Poetry is feeling confessing | Herbert Spencer once said to the writer, “It is possible to 
; itself to itself, in moments of solitude, and embodying itself in | have too many educated men in a country.” It is certainly 
! symbols which are the nearest possible representations of the | true that the man of high culture, whether as essayist, edi- 
4 feeling in the exact shape in which it exists in the poet's mind. tor, orator, or poet, does not generally find his largest audi- 
‘ Eloquence is feeling, pouring itself out to other minds, courting | ence in America. And to attain the highest esthetic growth 
: their sympathy, or endeavoring to influence their belief, or move | without sympathetic circumstances is more than difficult—it 
, them to passion or action..... Poetry, accordingly, is the is impossible. The poets that are born among us cannot be 
j natural fruit of solitude and meditation; eloquence, of inter- brought to their full development, to the stature and measure 
course with the world. The persons who have most feeling of | of the artist-man, until more favorable conditions have been 
; their own, if intellectual culture has given them a language in | evolved around them. But their own efforts, aspirations, suc- 


which to express it, have the highest faculty of poetry ; those 
who best understand the feelings of others are the most elo- 
quent” (pp. 71, 72). 

Such, in brief, are the essential points of Mr. Mill’s view, as 
laid down in the essay from which I quote, of the characteris- 


tics of poetry and of the poet. Let us now consider these princi- 


ples as related to the conditions of poetical art in this country. 
Nascitur poeta is an aphorism which, like many others, 
is the terse expression of a half-truth. In the fine language of 
Mr. Mill, * This aphorism, born in the infancy of psychology, 
will perhaps be found, now when that science is in its adoles- 
cence, to be as true as an epigram ever is—that is, to contain 
some truth; truth, however, which has been so compressed and 
bent out of shape, in order to tie it up into so small a knot of 


cesses, and failures, contribute to this evolution, as successive 
generations of plants spring up and decay upon a barren soil, 
until, after the lapse of ages, it becomes deep and fertile, and 
fitted to produce the most delicate blooms and the mightiest 
growths. 

It is, indeed, by this process alone that we are ever to reach 
a high result in artistic production of whatever sort. That we 


| . . *-* . . “ss 
have not yet done sois neither surprising nor discreditable ; it is 


simply a matter of fate and of necessity. The evolution of 
great artistic results is not a thing that can be hastened by de- 
siring it, hardly by seeking it, or striving for it; it is a secular 
process, a growth independent of any individual effort. 
Slow Nature has her way in this as in other things; she cre- 
ates and devours a thousand generations to perfect her tilth, 
and lo! from the ashes of all these fertilizing lives springs an 


only two words, that it requires almost an infinite amount of 


unrolling and laying straight, before it will resume its just pro- | Elizabethan era, a great scientific discovery, an impulse of 


portions.” Yet the disentanglement may be largely made in | progress. Nature’s methods are methods of immense delibera- 





the following statement : 
The poet must be both born and made. In other words, 
two conditions are requisite for high poetical development in 


the individual. (1) He must possess the originally poetic nature | 


as above defined—a nature in which emotion infuses and con- 
nects all the thoughts; but, in addition to this, (2) the poetic 
nature must be placed in the proper environment. The case is, 
indeed, the precise analogue of the growth ofa tree. For the 
development of a choice fruit there must be, in the first place, 
a choice seed; and, in the second place, that seed must be 
planted in a favorable soil and climate. 

Now, the conditions of poetic and of fine art in general, in 
Ameriea, are the following: There is an abundance of supe- 
rior germs; but the soil to favor their growth is wanting. 


tion; and we can do no better than to contribute ourselves to 
her slow experiment, and look for results in the future. 


THE HEIRESS OF ABBOTSFORD. 


oe 7 HEN one remembers the herculean toils of Walter 
\ Scott to purchase and adorn Abbotsford, as the fu- 
ture home of his family for many generations, it is melancholy 
to reflect that his family is entirely extinct, and the place fast 
going to decay.” 
As the above paragraph is now going the rounds of the pa- 
pers, and has found its way into the columns of several usually 
well-informed journals, we think it time to correct its mis- 
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statements. Sir Walter’s family is not extinct, nor is his loved 
domain going to decay. Abbotsford, when we visited it, was 
in the most perfect order; and a friend, who was there in July, 
writes to us that the grounds have been beautified and improved 
in various ways, since his previous visit during the summer of 
1855. The only change made in this most interesting medieval 
mansion, since the death of Sir Walter Scott, is the addition, to 
the north end of the building, of a Romish chapel, its present 
occupant being a member of that Church. 

“The great unknown” died on a sunny September day, 
1832, realizing, before he passed away, in reference to all his 
fame, honor, and renown, the truth of Solomon: “ Vanity of 
vanities, saith the preacher—all is vanity and vexation of spir- 
it.” He left four children — Walter, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy ; Charles ; Sophia, the wife of John Gibson Lockhart ; 
and Anne, who died on the 25th of June, 1833, her health and 
high spirit being broken by her father’s misfortunes, and the 


care with which she had attended Sir Walter and Lady Scoft in | 
Her sister Sophia died four years after- | 


their last illnesses. 
ward, in May, 1837. When Lockhart concluded his Life of his 
father-in-law, he said: ‘“* There remain of Sir Walter’s race 
only his two sons, Walter, his successor in the baronetcy, ma- 
jor in the 15th Regiment of Hussars, and Charles, a clerk in 
the office of her majesty’s secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
with two children left by their sister Sophia—a boy and a girl.” 
Charles died a few years after Mrs. Lockhart, leaving his elder 
brother Walter to perpetuate the name of the author of “ Wa- 
verley.” Walter was six feet one, and as handsome a fellow as 
ever put foot in a stirrup. He married, but died at the Cape 
of Good Hope, in 1847, without issue. Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart., was succeeded by Walter Scott Lockhart, 


a cornet in the 16th Lancers, the only son of the editor of the | 


Quarterly Review, and the only grandson of the great author. 
He, too, passed away childless, many years ago, and was suc- 
ceeded by his sister Charlotte, wife of James Hope, the eminent 
parliamentary counsel, who took the name of Scott on the 
death of his brother-in-law Walter Scott Lockhart. Mary 
Monica Hope Scott, a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, whose next 
birthday will occur on the 5th of October, when she will be 
seventeen years of age, is the sole survivor of the Scotts of 
Abbotsford, her mother having passed away, a few summers 
since, tou join two of her children who preceded her to 
“ Those everlasting gardens 
Where angels walk and seraphs are the wardens,” 

leaving this fair young girl as the only representative of all 
that noble race. Mr. Hope Scott has since married a daughter 
of the Duke of Norfolk, and erected the Romish chapel, he and 
his wife being members of that Church. Miss Scott, the great- 
grandchild of Sir Walter by the female side, is the heiress of 
Abbotsford house and estate, her father being merely the ad- 
ministrator, in respect to the property, at present. Should 
Mary Monica marry, her husband must take the name of Scott; 
and, should she die without issue, then the property, but not 
the title, which is now extinct, will revert to the nephews of 
Sir Walter, sons of his elder brother Thomas, who reside in 
Canada. Thus, although there is no hope of founding a family 
in the direct male line, there may yet exist a long line of 
Scotts of Abbotsford. 

Strange and sad is the fatality which has attended the 
family of the modern Shakespeare. Sir Walter’s brothers all 
died young. His sons and daughters were summoned early to 
the silent land. Lockhart, his gifted son-in-law, died broken- 
hearted, in 1854; and Scott’s daughter-in-law, the pretty heir- 
ess of Lochore, has also gone to the mysterious realm whence 
no traveller returns. Let us hope that the surviving scion of 
the great minstrel’s race may be long spared, that she may hand 
down to posterity the name and the features of the distin- 
guished Scotchman whose presence was so dear to the genera- 
tion who knew and revered him, and whose genius is one of 
the brightest inheritances of his native land! 


TABLE-TALK. 





HE revival of comedy in our New York theatres is a subject for 

congratulation, although we cannot rest assured that the reform 
is permanent. New-Yorkers are probably the most inveterate theatre. 
goers existing, but it may be questioned whether any real love for the 
drama exists among them. As a rule our people like excitement, and 
if a gaudy spectacle, a salacious ballet, or a spicy comedy, can supply 
it, they are content to accept either the one or the other, satisfied if 
for the time being they are amused. Comedy is now up, and the bur- 
lesque down, in the sort of theatrical see-saw that continually occurs 
with us, simply because the public appetite is jaded with the latter, 
and seeks other fields for entertainment. The few who really like 
good comedy, as an intellectual amusement, may congratulate them- 
| selves, however, upon the shifting changes in the public likings, as they 
| Serve, at least, to bring their favorite performances round to them in 
| due time. At the present writing we are enjoying Mr. Jefferson at 
Booth’s, Mr. Owens at Wallack’s, and, at the elegant little Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre, a new comedy of Mr. Robertson’s, entitled “ Play.” Mr. 
| Owens is now playing his famous part of Solon Shingle, but this per- 
formance, although highly artistic, is not a pleasing one. An equally 
excellent and much more agreeable rendition is that of John Unit, in 
Mrs. Bateman’s comedy of “Self.” This character springs from those 
traditions of the stage which exact some peculiar and often-repeated 
whimsicality as necessary toa humorous character. There is, of course, 
more artifice than art in creations of this kind; there is no attempt at 
close fidelity to Nature: to build up something very quaint and eccen- 
tric is the sole purpose. But these characteristics, like those of many 
of Mr. Dickens’s characters, are often very enjoyable. And it is cer- 
tain that Mr. Unit’s short, crisp, “It don’t pay, sir; no, sir, it don’t 
pay, sir,” gives a pungent relish to the character, without which half 
its comic force would be lost. Mr. Owens has a great deal of the 
breadth and crusty flavor of the old school of acting—a school rapidly 
passing away, to give place to the accurate, realistic niceties of the 
| new or French method—and this makes a piece of acting like that 
of John Unit peculiarly satisfactory to those whose affections still 
cling around an art enriched by the graces of Munden and Liston, 
| and more recently by those of Burton, Blake, and Placide. Mrs. Bate- 
| 





man’s comedy of “ Self,” however, exhibits, by the side of Mr. Robert- 
son’s comedy of “ Play,” the singular clumsiness that marks almost all 
our American plays. Mr. Robertson has caught more successfully 
than any other English dramatist the skilful dexterity of the French 
writers. His plots are deftly woven; his characters and situations 
happily conceived. His plays are always delightful little transcripts 
from Nature, as delicate and fresh as a newly-culled bouquet. “ Play” 
is very charmingly acted at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where Mr. Daly, 
the manager, has gathered an exceedingly good little company. The 
theatre is small, but elegant, and one would suppose that New York 
could always fill so small a house as this with genuine lovers of 
high comedy. It is true, Wallack’s is its formidable rival, and will 
be more so the coming season than ever, inasmuch as it is to re- 
store to us young New York’s great favorite, Madeline Henriques 
(now Mrs. Jennings), and is promising a number of new English com- 
edies ; but the little Fifth Avenue drawing-room—for this it is, more 
than a theatre—with dramas as happily rendered as the comedy of 
“ Play ” is, can scarcely fail to secure the comparatively small patronage 
it requires. Were we all really lovers of the drama, did we understand 
its aim, admire its better manifestations, discriminate in our apprecia- 
tion ; were there, in short, a genuine, well-seated taste for what is truly 
elegant and refining in pure comedy, there are enough theatre-goers in 
the town to support a dozen such dijow houses as the Fifth Avenue. 


—— Before the days of jockey-hats and chignons, a certain grade 
of young women in New York was always distinguished by wearing a 
green veil. This appendage could be seen fluttering in the wind along 
our streets in great numbers, at about seven o’clock in the morning, 
and at about six in the evening. It was worn almost exclusively by 
shop-girls and working-women, and very few in either class were ever 
seen without it. It came to be a sort of distinctive badge, indicating 
almost invariably the rank and condition of the wearer. Usually 
worn over the face, it gave a softness, delicacy, and modesty to the 
features, that notably added to their other charms. Poets recognized 
| it as an institution, and addressed verses to it. Story-writers wove 


it into their romances, and thrilled the whole heart of girldom by the 
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vicissitudes, adventures, and remarkable fortunes, that befell heroines 
with green veils. No article of apparel ever became so generally asso- 
ciated with honest poverty, and hidden virtue, and low, humble, violet- 
like gentleness and grace. The green veil always suggested the possi- 
bility of a romance or a poem. It indicated freshness, humility, and 
purity. It spoke of “flowers born to blush unseen.” It intimated 
the existence of countless throngs of Cinderellas. But the time came 
for the green veil to go out of fashion. First went the bonnet; but 
the veil still, for a time, held on, although now, jauntily rather than 
modestly, worn wound round the little gayly-perched jockey, just half 
shading the face. Recently, however, the green veil, with all its asso- 
ciations, has disappeared, and young women come and go, boldly con- 
fronting the sun of heaven and the sons of men. One sees a huge 
chignon, a little jockey-hat perched nearly upright on the head, with 
its forward rim almost resting on the nose, and encounters the open 
stare of a countenance that seems as ignorant of the modest qualities of 
the violet as it is unconscious of its own bald, bold, and forward 
aspect. It would be presumption to argue that gentleness and deli- 
cacy and modest grace have departed from the ranks of young work- 
ing-women with the disappearance of the veil; but we claim that the 
outward form and aspect of these virtues have so departed. Let any 
one who remembers the days of the green veils observe the present 
appearance of our young women on the streets, and he will see we are 
right. We suppose, however, that this minor fact is only a chip on 
the surface, showing which way womanhood is tending under the 
auspices of its new doctrine and leaders. It is gratifying to know that 
most young women are gentle, modest, and pure ; but it would be an 
added satisfaction if they would only seem so. 





While grand private parks and gardens do not exist in Amer- 
ica, and, under our social institutions, probably never will, very good 
substitutes are possible in what may be called codperative parks, sim- 
ilar to the well-known Llewellyn Park, of Orange, N. J. This large 
and beautifully-wooded enclosure is held in common by owners of ad- 
jacent property, whose grounds open into it—all its groves, its lawns, 
its drives, its rocky eminences, becoming a part, as it were, of each 
man’s premises. Something similar to this has just been laid out at, 
or near, New Rochelle, in Westchester County, and called Huguenot 
Park—so named from the fact, we suppose, that New Rochelle was 
originally settled by French Huguenots. This park contains five hun- 
dred acres, and includes within its limits a magnificent forest of about 
one hundred and fifty acres, several small lakes of great beauty, and 
numerous picturesque scenes. A portion of the ground is very high, 
and affords splendid views of the Sound, the Long-Island shore, the 
Hudson Palisades, and a wide expanse of country, dotted with villages 
and farms. This park is owned by the Huguenot Park Association, com- 
prised of numerous wealthy gentlemen in New Rochelle and vicinity. 
The grounds have been laid out in English-landscape style ; the whole 
has been thoroughly drained ; winding drives of ample width extend 
for six miles through a varied succession of hill and dale, forest and 
lawn ; and every means taste could suggest has been used to enhance 
the picturesque beauties of the place. It is by combined efforts of this 
kind that parks may be rendered abundant ; and now, before it is too 
late, tracts of native beauty in proximity to our towns should be saved 
from the axe and the plough. New York postponed a park so long, 
that it had to erect one out of a desert, and must wait half a century 
before it can have forests or groves worthy the name. By acting in 
time, other towns, and private associations of individuals, may secure 
favorable localities for these important desiderata. 





In the recently-published Life of David Garrick we find a 
most charming example of domestic virtue in his wife, Violetta, a 
native of Vienna, who went to England as a dancing-girl, and soon 
after was wooed and won by the great actor. There never was a 
happier union of hands and hearts. ‘Their whole married life was 
one honeymoon.” Garrick called her the best of women and wives, 
and thus recorded her charms in verse: 
* Ravishing manners, void of art, 

A cheerful, firm, yet feeling heart ; 

Beauty that charms all public gaze, 

And humble amid pomp and praise.” 
Churchill, the satirist, called her “the most agreeable woman in Eng- 
land ;” and Sterne, on seeing her in a throng of beauties in the gardens 
of the Tuileries, said she “could annihilate them all.” During the 
married life of David and Violetta Garrick, which lasted for a period 





of twenty-eight years, they were never a whole dayapart. His friends 
were hers, and where he went she went, and by the grace of her pres- 
ence made his doubly welcome. The great actor died in January, 
1779, and for thirty years his widow would not allow the room to be 
opened in which her husband’s death had taken place. “ He never,” 
she said, “ was a husband to me during the years of our marriage; 
he was always my lover.” She continued to cherish his memory with 
ceaseless devotion during the forty-three years that she survived him. 
At the age of ninety-eight she was found dead in her chair— 


“A gentle wafting to immortal life,” 
having lived in full possession of her faculties to the last. 





Although the popular taste for speaking and speechifying, 
especially among young men and collegians, seems to have slightly 
fallen off, the popular taste for writing has undergone no diminu- 
tion. Most of our periodicals have matter enough on hand to supply 
them for the next two years, if all their contributors should strike 
work in the meanwhile. A gentleman who contributed last year to 
one of our youngest magazines an article of three pages, which was 
promptly accepted, had it inserted as a special favor at the end of 
seven months ; if it had waited for its regular turn, it would have ap- 
peared at about the end of the year. We have known of an instance 
where an article has waited over fifteen months for its turn. The ne- 
cessary delay suggests the question—how long a magazine article can 
keep. In the case of some other “ articles "—fish and vegetables, for 
instance—the time may be calculated to an hour. Seriously speak- 
ing, it is possible that valuable information may sometimes be lost to 
the public, from the impossibility of finding immediate room for it 
even in that immense general receptacle, the daily press. A natural 
inference would seem to be, the necessity for the utmost condensation 
on the part of all writers. But here we are met by a grave difficulty. 
The popular mind is not quick at catching hints or suggestions, or 
rapid statements. A certain amount of iteration and emphasis is re- 
quired to insure its attention—in presence of which difficulty the 
only advice we can give is, patience and perseverance, 





“Sea-side Attractions,” the artist, in this week’s cartoon, 
would inform us, are not solely of the sea, of the beach, or of the 
surf. Beauty and youth are attractions that rival those of the sea, 
and are as potent with their spells here as elsewhere. The lover—he 
can scarcely be less than this—finds in sweet converse with the maid- 
en at his side a keener pleasure than aught else in the picture can 
afford him. It is better, the maiden thinks, to listen to the low, in- 
tent speech of her companion than even to the music of the cease 
lessly murmuring sea. In fact, the sunshine and the rest and the 
calm predispose her to pleasant thoughts, and awaken those finer sen. 
sibilities which are akin to love. She has been reading, too—a vol- 
ume of verse, no doubt—but even the poet is dumb. before this more 
attractive melody, How absorbed both are in the thread of thought 
he is following out! He is speaking with all the earnestness of a 
heart absorbed with his subject—or his listener ; and she listens with 
a soul completely filled with the theme—or the speaker. The chil- 
dren, it seems, are finding happy, although mischievous, sport out of 
this preoccupation of their companions. The merry faces of the girl 
and boy are happily contrasted with the peace and contentment of the 
elders. The design is an adaptation for our own shores of a picture 
by C. W. Nicholls, an English painter, and pleasantly illustrates a 
charming episode of sea-side life. 

In pursuance of our design of giving engraved specimens 
of modern painters, we present, on the first page of this number of the 
JournaL, an illustration of a well-known painting, “The Soldier and 
his Son,” by Hildebrandt. Theodore Hildebrandt was born at Stet- 
tin, in Prussia, in 1804. He commenced his artistic studies in Berlin, 
under the painter Schadon, whom he afterward followed to Diissel- 
dorf. Hildebrandt’s reputation in Germany, as an historical and por- 
trait painter, stands very high. He is notable for exquisite taste and 
as an excellent colorist. Among his principal works are: “ Faust and 
Mephistopheles in the Grotto,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” “Tancred and 
Clorinda,” “ Judith and Holofernes,” “The Soldier and his Son,” 
“The Rich Magistrate,” “ The Children of Edward, “ The Tale-teller,” 
“ Christmas Eve,” and “ The Brigand.” “The Soldier and his Son” 
is one of the most popular paintings in Germany, and has often been 
reproduced. Some German critics have compared the talent of this 
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artist to that of Schnetz. “The works of Hildebrandt,” says one of 
them, “ without belonging to a very vast sphere, have all the serious- 
ness of history. He tells a tale marvellously well, and passes alter- 
nately, and with equal success, from genre to history.” 


iterary Hotes. 


HE newest contribution to that class of literary productions which has 

for its aim the elucidation of the origin of man, is a volume by the 
Duke of Argyll, entitled “‘ Primeval Man: an Examination of Some Re- 
cent Speculations.” It would seem that the object of the author was to 
show that the “Darwinian theory,” or that of gradual development, was 
not sustained by a sufficient weight of evidence to warrant its being 
considered as any more credible than the Mosaic account. One of the 
arguments of the author is, that all fossil remains fail to yield any traces 
of intermediate races, while perfect specimens of man are by no means 
wanting; so also with mollusea and fishes, each of which are found, in 
their appropriate periods, fully developed, without any traces of interme- 
diate or connecting links. Another argument is, that the direction in 
which the human frame diverges from the structure of the brute is in 
that of greater physical helplessness and weakness—a divergence the 
most impossible to ascribe to “ natural selection; ’’ the gift of reason 
being the divine compensation for the absence of those physical qualifi- 
cations for offence, defence, and self-sustenance found in the brute. A 
writerin Zhe Spectator, reviewing this book, quotes at length the passage 
in reference to the physical divergence, and adds: “ It seems to us 
scarcely possible to state the orthodox side of the argument more clearly 
or incisively than that, nor can we perceive either the answer or the 
direction in which an answer may ultimately be sought. That a race, 
or family of animals should, in defiance of development, become feebler, 
and yet attain not only a higher brain, but a brain of radically different 
capacities, is a miracle at least as great as creation. It is as if a piece of 
silver ore, untouched from without, were to develop itself into a highly- 
sensitive photographic plate. The argument is no proof that the Mosaic 
account is correct, nor does the Duke advance it as proof; but it is surely 
a reason for not assuming that the theory of development has disposed 


of every other.” 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia, have published a 
little volume of ‘*‘ Gems of German Lyrics,” with metrical translations, 
by Henry D. Wireman, the poems and the translations being printed 
on alternate pages. Few, if any, of these poems have ever been trans- 
lated, and, as the author has displayed good judgment in the selections 
he has made, and considerable ability in his versification, the book is 
both new and pleasing. Many of the poems are perfect gems; yet, 
among them all, there is not one more touchingly pathetic than the fol- 
lowing, by Hebbel. The translator has, as nearly as possible, followed 
the exact language of the original, and has succeeded in giving a closer 
copy than is usual in poetical translations : 

“On death's cold bier the mother lay 
In garments pure and white, 
Her little child comes full of play 
And wonders at the sight. 
“ Those roses in her golden hair, 
The child, with joy do fill; 
On bosom cold, the flowers fair, 
Do please it,—ay, more still. 
“Tt calls in tones caressing, mild, 
* Mother, dear mother, pray, 
A flower give thy darling child, 
But one, from thy bouquet !* 
“But, since no sound the silence breaks, 
It thinks and whispers low: 
*Dear mother sleeps, when she awakes, 
She'll give it me, I know!’ 
“On tiptoe then it quits the bier, 
Her slumber not to break, 
And comes, from time to time, to hear 
If mother’s not awake.” 


“ The Reasoning Power in Animals,”’ by the Rev. John Selby Wat- 
son, M. A., M. R. 8. L., has been recently published by D. Appleton 
& Co. It isa volume of over four hundred and sixty pages, and is a 
collection of anecdotes tending to show a degree of intelligence, higher 
than mere instinct, in the dog, the elephant, the horse, the cat, the fox, 
monkeys and apes, rats and mice, and other animals, as well as in birds, 
bees, and fishes. While most of these anecdotes have previously ap- 
peared in different books and journals, we believe that there has never 
been so complete a collection published, or one from which so much en- 
tertainment can be derived. The tractability of white mice is univer- 
sally known, but the common brown mouse is not thought to be so in- 
telligent or so easily instructed, and yet the following incident, which 
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we copy from the book of which we are writing, goes to show a decided 
power of reasoning and calculation: ‘“‘ A few years ago, the Rev. Mr. 
North, rector of Ashdon, in Essex, placed a pot of honey in a closet, in 
which, as it had been recently built, a quantity of plaster-rubbish had 
been left. It chanced, from some cause, that he did not go to the closet 
for the honey till some months afterward, when he was surprised, as the 
closet had been locked, to see a mound of the rubbish piled against the 
sides of the pot, nearly to the top of it. He delayed removing it till he 
should try to discover how it could have been heaped up. He set a trap 
and caught a mouse, which he had no doubt was the builder. On exam- 
ining the honey, too, he found that a quantity of the rubbish had been 
thrown into it, so as to raise it nearly to the edge of the vessel, just as 
the crow is said to have raised water in a jar by throwing in pebbles.” 


The phenomena of phosphorescence are, many of them, familiar to 
every one; but the causes and variations, as well as the different sub- 
stances and gases which are phosphorescent in a greater or less degree, 
are comparatively unknown. T. L. Phipson, Ph. D., F. C. 8., ete., has 
recently put in book-form a series of papers upon this subject, which 
originally appeared in a European scientific journal, in 1858, and which 
is now republished by D. Appleton & Co. The four parts into which 
the book is divided are: 1. Mineral Phosphorescence ; 2. Vegetable 
Phosphorescence; 3. Animal Phosphoreseence; and 4. Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical Considerations. The work, while sufficiently 
scientific to be of value to the student, is not too technical to interest 
the casual reader. The investigation of this subject is yet compara- 
tively in its infancy ; still, from its very nature, it presents a wide field 
for the researches of the student, and will probably prove a fertile topic 
for discussion in our various scientific associations. 





Foreign Hotes. 


IVE expeditions are now on their way to the extreme north—three 
German, one Scotch, and one English—composing in all seven ves- 
sels. The first, commanded by Captain Hagens and M. Dorst, intending to 
explore the sea between Greenland, Spitzbergen, and Gillis’s Land, sct 
sail, on the 2ist of February last, from Bremerhaven. The second, 
fitted out and commanded by Mr. Lamont, of Glasgow, is composed of 
two screw-steamers, specially constructed for the voyage, of unusual 
strength, and abundantly supplied with every requisite for a long ab- 
Mr. Lamont enjoys the reputation of being a first-rate sailor, as 
well as a first-class geologist. His two steamers left the Clyde on the 
20th of April last, with the intention of proceeding to the strait that 
separates Spitzbergen from Nova Zembla, and afterward exploring Gil- 
lis’s Land. The third, under Captain Palliser, intends exploring Nova 
Zembla. Having spent three months of 1868 in Spitzbergen, the cap- 
tain is already acquainted with the Arctic Seas. His two ships, a 
steam-sloop and schooner, left England on the 30th of April last. Cap- 
tain Hashagen, commanding the fourth expedition, sailed from Bremer- 
haven on the 23d of May last, in a screw-steamer of seven hundred tons’ 
burden. He purposes pushing as far as possible in the direction of Gil- 
lis’s Land, and will afterward follow the coast of Siberia, and search 
for mammoth-beds, being amply provided with supplies for wintering 
in the northern latitudes. The fifth expedition is composed of the Ger- 
mania, a steamer, and the Hansa, a brig of two hundred tons’ burden, 
which sailed from Bremerhaven on the 15th of June last, under the 
command of Captains Koldewey and Hegemann, with the object of ex- 
ploring the east coast of Greenland, discovering the north-pole, and 
measuring an are of the meridian. 


sence, 


M. Trouvé has just invented an ingenious probe to prove the pres- 
ence of metallic bodies in the interior of deep wounds. M. Trouvé’s 
apparatusis only about the size of a large cravat-pin, weigls nine 
ounces, and can be placed or carried in the waistcoat-pocket. It is 
formed of two isolated conductors, viz., a pile of hardened rubber, and 
a bobbin, with vibrator. The current, proceeding from a single bisul- 
phate-of-mercury element, cannot affect the vibrator when it is weak- 
ened by the resistance of organic liquids ; but it sets it at once in mo- 
tion whenever the extremities of the conductors meet with a metallic 
body. After the first search, the operator introduces a hollow and flex- 
ible probe into the sinuosities of the wound, capable of taking and re- 
taining their exact form, and which penetrates to the metallic body 
sought for. The internal hollow of this probe then receives the flexible 
shank formed by the two conductors ; this shank penetrates to the ball, 
and the steel points at the end of the conductors reach the metal through 
the layers of oxidation with which it may be covered. The current is 
then established, and affects the vibrator in the surgeon’s hands, thus 
revealing the fact sought for in the plainest manner imaginable. 


M. Bertant makes use of zine blades to preserve iron ships. Under 
the influence of salt water, an electric current is produced, which deter- 
mines the dissolution of the zinc; the iron is thereby secured against 
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every chemival action, and the rust-spots originally visible disappear in 
a few days. 


Rain constitutes the greatest geological agent on the surface of the 
earth. We have only to glance at the map of a country intersected by 
hills and dales to be fully convinced of the energy of the rain’s action. 
It digs the deep crevasses, and, by incessantly acting upon them, and 
widening them, transforms them first into ravines, and then into val- 
teys. The Island of Reunion is one of the localities where this action 
is most evident. We may also acquire information on the same point 
by carefully studying the regions where it never rains, and, among 
others, certain portions of the Argentine Andes. There we behold 
neither long valleys, deep ravines, nor large circles of landslips, which 
give such a picturesque character to the structure of the Pyrenees and 
the Alps. At the base, the mountain-ramparts present the aspect of a 
uniform wall of darkish hues, above which tower a few striped peaks 
of white striates; the plateau, of from four thousand to four thousand 
five hundred yards in height, upon which those isolated mountains are 
elevated, is, in many places, perfectly level for fifty miles in length. 
The geological importance of rain is affirmed in a striking manner, 
when we reflect that this meteorological phenomenon is the real cause 
of the destruction of entire mountains—witness, for example, the tre- 
mendous landslip of 1806, which buried the valley of Goldau under the 
shattered dbris of the Rossberg. The dilution of a clay-bed, under 
the influence of rain, determined the downfall of a superincumbent mass 
of limestone, bearing a heavy forest, and measuring forty-four millions 
of cubic yards. The friction exercised during this memorable landslip 
produced so much heat, that flames burst forth, and shot up to an amaz- 
ing height, and the water of the soil, suddenly vaporized, produced for- 
midable explosions. 


M. Mouchot is at present exhibiting, in Paris, what he calls a solar 
steam-engine—an exceedingly-interesting piece of mechanism, the nov- 
elty and ingenuity of which are equally striking. A spherical mirror, 
or reflector, of a hollow form, plated with silver, is placed in a position 
to receive the full strength of the falling sunbeams, the intensified heat 
of which is communicated to a boiler formed of glass or erystal ; the 
water contained in which boils after the lapse of a few minutes, and the 
steam, playing upon the piston, sets a small engine in rapid motion, 
which, in turn, moves an Archimedean screw, which forces a body of 
water up a considerable height. The inventor entertains sanguine hopes 
that his machine, once constructed to work on a large scale, will be uni- 
versally preferred for all industrial operations in intertropical countries, 
where the ardent rays of the sun, for eight months in the year, will in- 
sure regularity in working, and constitute for them the most economical 
motive power. It remains to be seen whether operations on a large 
seale will be as brilliantly successful as the experiments at present per- 
formed by the ingenious model. Opinions are much divided concern- 
ing the practical working-qualities of the invention, some maintaining 
that it is only an interesting toy, and others that it is destined to operate 
another revolution in the walks of science and industry. 


The question of using mosaic pictures in the Houses of Parliament 
has called out a great amount of discussion in the English Parliament, 
and, although to Americans the question in this particular case can be 
of no practical importance, the principle of decoration involved is one in 
which we cannot but feel the deepest interest, as in all our public edi- 
fices, to say nothing of our numerous private buildings, it is a prime 
object to secure permanency in all the ornaments, whether paintings, 
frescoes, mosaics, or carvings. We therefore look upon this discussion as 
one in which we. should feelthat we are personally and collectively con- 
cerned, The discussion has called forth a letter to the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, from Hon. John Henry Parker, F. 8. A., from which we make the 
following extract: ‘“‘ Of the advantages of mosaic pictures over frescoes 
the serigs of photographs that I have had made in Rome afford the 
clearest possible evidence. All the mosaic pictures are as fresh as the 
day they were put up. The frescoes of the same period have almost 
disappeared, except in some instances where they have been buried ; 
and then, when exposed to the light, they soon fade. The mosaic pic- 
tures on the vaults in the chapel of St. Constantia, near Rome, which 
are of the early part of the fourth century, are as fresh as if they were 
made yesterday, as may be seen in my photographs of them. In the 
church of St. Prassede there are both mosaic pictures of the time of 
Pope Pascal, or about the time of Charlemagne, and also in the side 
chapel of St. Agnes, in the same church, frescoes of the same period. 
The mosaic pictures are perfectly fresh, the frescoes have almost per- 
ished.” 


The presence of sulphuric acid was observed, by Humboldt, in the 
Rio Vinagre, a river of Equinoctial America, which takes its rise, at an 
elevation of three thousand eight hundred yards, in an inaccessible part 
of the voicanie mountain of Purace. According to M. Boussingault, 
this current exhibits a volume of thirty-five thousand eubie yards in 
twenty-four hours, and carries along with it seventy-five thousand 





pounds of sulphuric acid and sixty-four thousand pounds of hydro- 
chloric acid. At a height of one handred and thirty yards, the Rio Vi- 
nagre falls into the Rio Cauca, which after the point of junction remains 
destitute of fish for the distance of ten miles. The voleano of Purace 
is a dome of trachyte; it has not, on its summit, a great crater, but only 
a series of small openings. Its mouth is a vertical split, two yards in 
length by one in breadth, covered with a layer of very pure sulphur, 
half a yard in thickness. The noise heard near this opening may not 
unaptly be compared to that made by a score of steam-engines blowing 
off their condensed vapor. 


The theory of the “‘ battle of languages’? was recently spoken of by 
Lord Lytton in an address on the Uses of Archelogy before the British 
Archeological Association ; and the Spectator, in alluding to the ques- 
tion, says that, while from the fact that invaders rarely take their wives 
with them, marrying women who are natives of the countries which 
they occupy, the children usually speak the language of their mothers, 
this rule is not universal: that, while few Roman women ever went 
to France or Spain, French and Spanish are only Roman dialects ; that 
Latin never conquered Greek, nor the Indian tongues that of their 
Sanscrit invaders, and, therefore, asks if the true position is not, ‘* That 
the mother’s tongue conquers the father’s when her civilization is equal 
or superior, and not else?” 


Che Museum. 


R. DECAISNE, in the course of investigations on the influence of 
tobacco on circulation, has been struck with the large number of 
boys, aged from nine to fifteen years, who smoke ; and has been led to in- 
quire into the connection of this habit with the impairment of the 
general health. He has observed thirty-eight boys, aged from nine to 
fifteen, who smoked more or less. Of these, distinct symptoms were 
present in twenty-seven. In twenty-two there were various disorders 
of the circulation—bdruit de souffle in the neck, palpitation, disorders of 
digestion, slowness of intellect, anda more or less marked taste for strong 
drinks. In three the pulse was intermittent. In eight there was found 
on examination more or less marked diminution of the red corpuscles ; in 
twelve there were rather frequent epistaxis ; ten had disturbed sleep, and 
four had slight ulcerations of the mucous membrane of the mouth, which 
disappeared on ceasing from the use of tobacco for some days, In 
children who were very well nourished the disorder was, in general, 
less marked. As to the ages, eight of the boys were nine to twelve 
years old; nineteen, from twelve to fifleen. The duration of the habit 
of smoking was—in eleven, from six months to a year; and in sixteen, 
more than two years. The ordinary treatment of anemia in general 
produced no effect as long as the smoking was continued; but, when 
this was desisted from, health was soon perfectly restored, if there were 
no organic disease.— British Medical Journal. 


So rare and expensive in the twelfth century were translations of the 
Holy Bible, that when any person made a present of a copy to a church 
or a monastery it was deemed to be a donation of such great value, that he 
offered it on the altar pro remedio anime suae, in order to obtain the for- 
giveness of his sins. In the collegiate church of Dreux, in France, a 
Latin Bible, beautifully written on parchment, in two large folio vol- 
umes, is still preserved and shown to visitors, at the close of which is a 
Latin deed of gift, of which the following is atranslation: ‘‘ Let all the 
sons of the Church, whether present or absent, know that Thomas, 
Seneschall of Saint Genrva, hath, of his own free will, given this Li- 
brary to God and the holy protomartyr Stephen, for the remission of 
his own sins, and those of his wife Ermelina, of his son Herbert, and 
of his daughters Margaret and Fredeburga: the canons of the afore- 
said of the protomartyr have, therefore, conceded to them the bene- 
fits and prayers of the said church ; and after their removal from this 
world, the regular celebration of their anniversaries in the church for- 
ever, offered by the hand of Thomas himself, and by the hand of his 
wife, on the altar of the protomartyr Stephen, on the day of the na- 
tivity of our Lord, in the year of the incarnation, one thousand one hun- 
dred and sixteen: in the reign of the most pious and sincere wor- 
shipper of God, King Louis VI., son of King Philip I. of France.” 


The gar-fish, which is represented in the accompanying illustration, 
is known by various names descriptive of its appearance or habits, such 
as sea-needle, mackerel-guide, etc., and is caught on the coasts of Eu- 
rope, from June until October. It is a fish nearly two feet long, and 
about half as large round as one’s wrist. The very elongated form of 
its body recalls, in a measure, that of the eel; but the sides, instead of 
being evenly rounded off, present certain peculiar flat parts, under the 
form of a row of earinated scales. The color is very remarkable. The 
back is bottle-green, the sides and the belly white, and the whole body 
seems clothed in a metallic armor, whose brilliancy cannot be described, 
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One of its peculiarities is, to have the bones and the vertebral column 
of a very marked green color, which in the midst of its white flesh—of 
very fine flavor, moreover—produces so unusual a contrast, that many 
persons refuse to eat it. Sailors, and the dwellers on the sea-shore, 
however, do not share this prejudice, and appreciate its flesh at its true 
value, which is precisely that of the mackerel. Every thing is peculiar 
about this odd fish, and its head is by no means the least remarkable. 
One could say that it resembles the bill of a woodcock on the head of 
a mackerel ; but this would give only a vague idea. In fact, the man- 
«libles of this false beak are really two solid jawbones, each furnished 





with two rows of teeth, sharp, and pointing backward—teeth, the im- | 
portance of which the reader will comprehend when he knows that the | 


gar-fish is a cousin of the pike, and forms a portion of the same family. 
As if this luxury of these snapping teeth was not enough, gar-fish have, 
besides, the pharyngeal arch—that is to say, the entrance to the stomach 
—furnished with teeth, like a pavement. The lower jaw is always 
nearly an inch longer than the upper; but, why this is so, no one knows, 
since the contrary would seem to be a more suitable arrangement for so 
rapacious a fish. 


What is the ideally perfect social state toward which mankind ever 
has been and still is tending? Our best thinkers maintain that it is a 
state of individual freedom and self-government, rendered possible by 
the equal development and just balance of the intellectual, moral, and 
physical parts of our nature—a state in which we shall each be so per- 
fectly fitted for a social existence, by knowing what is right, and at the 
same time feeling an irresistible impulse to do what we know to be 
right, that all laws and all punishments shall be alike unneces- 


sary. 
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TWO NEW IMPORTANT MEDICAL BOOKS. 


I. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE, 


With Particular Reference to Physiology and Pathological Anatomy, 
By Dr. FELIX VON NIEMEYER. 


Translated from the seventh German edition by Georcr H. Humpnreys, M. D., 
and Cuartes E. Hacxiey, M. D. 2 vols., 8vo. 1500 pp. In cloth, price 
$9.00. Sheep, $10.50. 

“« The sciences of Pathology and Therapeutics have made vast strides within the 
last ten years; and for very many important researches and discoveries in both these 
branches of medicine, we are indebted toGermany. Professor Niemeyer’s volumes 
present a concise and well-digested epitome of ten years of carefully-recorded clinical 
observation by the most illustrious medical authorities in Europe, together with 
many valuable and practical deductions regarding the causes of disease and the 

pplication of r such as we believe have not as yet been assembled in any 

single volume. The rapidity with which it has passed through seven German edi- 
tions, and the fact that it has already been translated into most of the principal lan- 
uages of the old continent, afford ample proof of its appreciation in Europe.”— 

Privact Jrom Translators Preface. 


II. 
ELECTRICITY 


IN ITS RELATIONS TO PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 
By Dr. MORITZ MEYER. 

Translated from the third German edition, with numerous Notes and Additions, by 
Wriuiam A. Hammonp, M. D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System, in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, etc. 1 vol., 8vo. 500 pp. 
With numerous Illustrations. Price, $4.50. : : 

Either of above mailed, post free, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON & 0., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand 8t., N. Y. 
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And are making LARGE ADDITIONS to all their 
POPULAR STOCKS of 


Dress Goods, at 25c, per yd. and Upward. 


&c., &c., &e. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AV., and TENTH ST. 


WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


Published by 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 
I. FIRST PR. a (New and en- 
larged edition.) Price, $2.5 
Il. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


2vols. Price, $5.00. 
il, THE PRI NCIPLES OF PS Y- 


chology. Part I. The Data of Psychology. 144 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. : A RW 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL 








Progress. Thirteen Articles. 45 pp. Price, $2.50. 
fl, ESSAYS: Moral, Political, and AZsthe- 
tic. Ten Essays. 386 pages. Price, $2.50. 


IIT. SOCIAL STATICS ; or, The Condi- 
tions Essential to Human Happiness S cified, and 
the First of them Developed. 523 pp. Price, $2. 50. 

LV. EDUCATION: “re Moral, 
yn Physical. 283 pages. Price, 

- CLASSIFICATION OF “FE SC/- 
ences. 50 pages. Price, 25 cents. 





Kansas Pacific Railway Gold Loan. 
$6,500,000. 


This Loan has Thirty Years to run. Interest seven 
percent. Principal and interest payablein gold. This 
is a first mortgage upon the extension of the Kansas 
road from Sheridan to Denver. It is secured by a 
Government Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the 
finest lands in Colorado. The road is now in successful 
operation, and earning more than enough to pay the 
interest on the present Loan. Coupons, payable in 
Frankfort, London, or New York. Bonds from 
Government Taxation, and as good as Government 
Securities. 

Price 96. and accrued interest, in currency. 

Pamphlets, with Maps, giving full information, sent 
on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
M. K. JESUP & C0., 
12 PINE STREET. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by neariy every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 
silver watches. 





M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 


TO 


SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


‘MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 





BROOKS 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON. 


Best Six-Cord Soft-finished White, 200 yds. 


Nos. 8 to 150, in cases of 100 doz., assorted, or packages 
of ro doz., solid. Also, 500 yds., solid, in cases of 
roo doz., or packages of 10 doz. Nos. 20 


torso. Also, the Celebrated 


PATENT GLACE-FINISHED, 200 Yds. 


White, Nos. 8 to 150, assorted in cases, or solid in ro 
doz. packages. Black, 200 yds., Nos. 8 to 120, in cases 
or packages as above. Black, 500 yds., Nos. 20 to go, 
solid, in roo doz. cases, or 10 doz. packages. Colored, 
200 yds., Nos. 24 to 60, in 100 doz. cases, assorted num- 
bers and colors, and in ro doz. packages, solid. 

Retailed and Jobbed at the Witcox & Grsss Sew- 
ing-Machine Depot, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., N 
Y., and constantly for sale in original cases by 


WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
SoLe AGENTs, 
No. 61 Leonard St., 


N. Y. 





TRAVELLERS TO EUROPE 


SHOULD PROCURE, BEFORE THEY LEAVE, 


APPLETONS’ SHORT-TRIP GUIDE 


TO HUROPE. 
WITH MAP. 

It contains cost of making Short Trips, Description 
of Important Points of Interest, and Short Phrases in 
French and German. 

1 vol., r6mo. Price, $2.00. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address, on receipt of 

the price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., PustisHers, 
90, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 





The Riverdale Institute, 


A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
the Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
primarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
physical, and Christian training. Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 
highest order. 

Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, go, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. CoRNELIA McViICKAR MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN'S 
English and French Boarding and Day School, for 
young ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 
New York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 

Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 
tention. 





“MISS ARMSTRONG’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 
Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 2z. 
promptly by | by letter as above. 


Address 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island, 

A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 
situated in grounds admirably adapted for an institution 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily accessible by 
car or boat from New York City. 

For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
contributes health and happiness to the pupils. It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Litrie- 
youn, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 
Sept. Terms, $300 per annum. For circulars, 
apply to 


1st. 
J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


1214 BROADWAY. 


Miss YOUNG'S Frencu anp ENGLisH Boarp- 
ING AND Day Scuoot for Misses and Masters will re- 
open Monday, September 20. The scholars are daily 
exercised in a spacious gymnasium. 


MISS COMSTOCK 
WILL REOPEN HER 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERM. iN 

Boarding & Day School, 

At her new residence, 
No. 32 West Fortietu Street, (Reservoir Park,) 

On WeEbNESDAY, SEPT. 22d. 
Number of Boarding Pupils limited. 


NM ADAM C. MEARS. 
MADAM PROSSER, Directress, 


Will reopen her FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND 
Day Scuoor for Younc Lapres and CHILDREN, on 
Monpay, Sept. 20. Letters and applications promptly 
attended to. 

No. 222 (old No. 202) MADISON AVENUE. 





MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
Morristown, N. J. 
A Setecr Famity Scnoot, combining the choicest 
home accommodations with superior educational ad- 
vantages; chief among the latter is a new system of 
teaching, which has been commended in the highest 
terms. Address 
Cc. G. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 


Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 32 PARK Row, New York. 


HAZELTINE, A. M., Princtpar. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 


New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 


580 & 552 Broadway, N. Y.,, | 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronses, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House ww Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
New York, 


Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS, 


MABIF’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 


¢. 
oe, 


No. 180 Broadway. 


In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 
SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO’S 
AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE SOAP 


1S PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
DELICATE SKIN OF 


LADIES AND INFANTS. 





TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 





Bursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature's God— 

Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 

Reproduced by Chemic Art 

Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 

All the elements contained 

In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 

Form—in just proportion blent— 

TARRANT'S FAMED APERIENT. 

From a spoonful in the cup 

See Health's well-spring bubble up 

Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 

Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God 


Sold by all Druggists. 


NOLEN'S MEDICINAL 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


‘The 


Purest, 
The Sweetest, 
The Freshest, 
The Best. 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 
CHAS. W. NOLEN & CO., 
Proprietors, 
123 S. Front Sr., 
Philadelphia. 
Sold also by the druggists generally. 


APPLETONS' RAILWAY GUIDE, 


THE BEST GENERAL ADVERTISING ME- | 


DIUM IN THE COUNTRY. 
Mr. HENRY W. QUIN, 
90, 92 and 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


Address 


BISHOP & REIN, 


JEWELLEBS, 

Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
| OFFER FOR SALE, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 
Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 
And other 

| FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 
WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
| of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 


| Cockspur Street, London. | 
| We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


| CORAL JEWELRY. 
BARDOU & SON’S CELEBRATED 


“ UNIVERSAL” 
OPERA-GLASS. 


None genuine unless stamped ‘‘ Universal Opera- 
Glass.” 
Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- 
positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and — 
SOLE AGENCY AND DEPOT for the UNITED 
STATES, 
FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 
ImporTeR oF Opricat Goops, 8 Mampen LANE. 
H. W. CEAR & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 





And fine Brushes of every description. 


Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
Wax Flower Materials, etc. 


M. KNOEDLER, 
c. P. STAAB, 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


H. W. GEAR. 5 


PARLOR STEAM-ENCINE: 
Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours if supplied with water, &c. ; 
free from danger; a child can work it. Sent free with 
instructions for $1.00; three for $2. 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 
ro2 Nassau Street, New York. 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFice, 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
lilustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of “‘New Physiognomy,” 
“* How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $1.50. Extra gilt, $2. 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pvustisuer, 
; 389 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL. 
READING CASES. 


We have now ready a case. or cover, designed for 
filing, in a convenient shape, the numbers of APPLETONS’ 
Journat. The case will hold thirteen numbers, which 
are readily retained in position by India-rubber bands. 
This cover keeps the numbers in a form exceeding! 
convenient for reading, preserves the pages unsoiled, 
and is a good substitute for binding. When full, the 
older numbers can be laid away for binding, if desired, 
or other cases procured. 


Bound in Half Leather, Price One Dollar. 
BINDING CASES. 

We have ready a binding case for first volume of 
Aprtetons’ JourNAL, in cloth, gilt back, and side. 
® Price, 

Either of above mailed, post-free, to any address, on 
receipt of price. 

THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Pve.isuers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. Y. 





} 
| 
| 
| 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, | 





GILLOTT’S 
S FEEL: PENS, 


Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


O’K EEFE’S 


Large Winter Head Lettuce, 


Messrs. M. O’Keere, Son & Co., the well-known and 
reliable Seed Importers, Growers, and Florists, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this 
new variety for the past three years, now offer it to the 
public as a FinE AND VALUABLE acquisition for both 
the market and private garden, as it is ready for use 


fully 
THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. IT WILL STAND THE WINTER WITHOUT 
PROTECTION IN THE COLDEST OF OUR NORTHERN CLI- 
MATES. It forms very large, solid, exceedingly tender, 
greenish-yellow heads, the outside leaves being of a 
brownish tinge. Orders for Seed will be received now, 
to be filled by mail, in sealed packages, at .Firry cents 
each, and can only be had GENUINE AND TRUE 
at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. 0’KEEFE, SON & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


5 DON’T CUT THE HAIR. 10 


HOWELLS’ 
Satin Finished Hair Pins. 


Smoothest and best in the market. Put up all styles at 
popular prices. For Sale by all Fancy Goods Dealers. 


J.C. HOWELLS & CO., Manufacturers, 
Depot, 299 Broadway, N. ¥. 5 


INGRAM’S 
Automatic Self-Injecting Syringe, 


ALSO, THE 
Automatie Syringe Sitz & Foot Bath Combined. 


These instruments are perfect, and may be used by 
the most feeble and delicate persons, without the least 


exertion. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Agent, 
363 Bowery, cor. 4th St., N. Y. 
For sale by first-class Druggists. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE MAN WHO LAUGHS; or, By tue 
Kinc’s ComManD. By Vicror Huco. Complete 
in one vol., octavo. Paper covers, price $1.25; 
cloth, $1.75. Also, the same, Part Second. In 
paper, 8vo, 75 cents. 

“It may be there is perceptible in Victor Hugo 
something too much of positive intention, of prepense 
application, of composition and forethought: what if 
there were? One question stands forth first and last— 
Is the work done good work and great, or not? A 
lesser question is this—these that we find to be faults, 
are they qualities separable from the man’s nature? 
Could we have his work without them? If not, and if 
his work be great, what will it profit us to blame them 
orto regret? First, at all events, let us have the sense 
to enjoy it, and the grace to give thanks. What, for 
example, if there be in this book we have spoken of 
errors of language, errors historical or social? Has it 
not throughout a mighty hold upon men and things, 
the godlike strength to grasp which only a great man 
can have of them? e e af ° If the 
style be overcharged and overshining with bright sharp 
strokes and points, these are no fireworks of any me- 
chanic’s fashion : these are the phosphoric flashes of the 
sea-fire running on the depth of the limitless and living 
sea. Enough, that the book is great and heroic, tender 
and strong; full from end to end of divine and passion- 
ate love, of holy and ardent pity for men that suffer 
wrong at the hands of men; full, not less, of lyric love- 
liness and lyric force.""-—CHARLES ALGERNON SwiIN- 
BURNE. 

THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. By 
Gustav Freytac, author of “‘ Debit and Credit.” 
1 vol.,8vo, Papercovers. 270 pp. Price, 75 cts. 

THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysterious Story 
By Hernricn Zscuoxxe. Translated from the 
German by Georce C. McWuorter, M. A. One 
vol., 8vo. With Two Illustrations. Price, 50 cts. 

MADEMOISELLE FIFTY MILLIONS: 
or, THe ApDventTuRES oF HorTENSE MANCINI. 
3y the Countess Dasu. Translated by ADELAIDE 
De V. CHaupron. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper. Price, 
60 cts. 

Either of the above mailed, post-free, on receipt of 
price. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
go, 92 & 94 Granp Sr., N. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, & IMPORTERS, 


90, 92 & 94 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


We offer to teachers two hundred different Text-Books, 


they will be found UNSURPASSED IN T 


LATIN. 
Arnold’s First and Second Latin Book and Practical 
Grammar, by Spencer. 12mo. $1.75. 








Latin Prose Composition. 12mo. $1.75. 
Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. 12mo. $1.75. 
Beza’s Latin Testament. 12mo. I. 


75- 
Czsar’s Commentaries. Notes by Spencer. 12mo. 
1.75: 
Cicero be Officiis. Notes by Thatcher. 12mo. $1.50. 
de Senectute. By Prof. Lincoln. (In press.) 
Select Orations. Notes by Johnson. r2mo. $1.75. 
Notes on the Tenth and Twelfth Books of 
By Henry S. Frieze. 1 vol. r2mo. 








Frieze. Ne 
Quintilian. 


0. 
With Notes, etc., by Lincoln. 12mo. $2.00. 


1.5 
Horace. , 
Lincoln. Map. remo. 


Livy. With Notes, etc., by 


I 
Sallust. 
Tacitus’s Histories. 
~~ and Agricola. 


75. 
With Notes by Prof. Butler. r2mo. $2.00. 
Notes by Tyler. r2mo. $2.00. 
Notes by do. remo. 





$1.5 
Virgil’s "Rosia. With explanatory notes by Professor 
Frieze. Illustrated. 12mo. $2.25. 


GREEK. 
Arnold’s First Greek Book. ramo. $1.75. 
Greek Prose Composition. 12mo. $r. 50. 
Second Greek Prose Composition. r2mo. $1.50. 
—— Greek Reading Book. Edited by Spencer. 
r2m0. $2.00. 
Boise’s aa ises in Greek Prose Composition. 
$1.5 








I2mo. 


Notes on the First Three Books of the Anabasis 
of Xenophon. 1 vol. r2mo. $1.50. 
Champlin’s oo and Comprehensive Greek Graminar. 
12mo. 1.50. 
He sdley’ s New Greek Grammar. 12mo. $2.00. 
Hahn’s Greek Testament. Notes by Robinson. 
2.00. 
Herodotus. With notes by Prof. Jehan, r2mo. $1.50. 
Kendrick’s Greek Ollendorff. r2mo. 
Kuhner’s Greek Grammar. By Edwards ro Taylor. 
New improved edition. 12mo. $2.25 
Novum Testamentum Genes, e cod. Vereene. 
8vo. Cloth. $4.00. 
Owen’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. 





12mo. 


1 vol. 


A new and enlarged 





edition, with numerous references to Kuhner’s, 
Crosby’s, and Hadley’s Grammars. 12mo. $2.00. 
Homer's Iliad. 750 pp. .12mo0. $2.00. 
—— Greek Reader. 12mo. $2.00 


Acts of the Apostles, in Greek, with a Lexicon. 
rI2mo. $1.7 

Homer's q Bay ssey. 
—— Thucydides, with Map. 
Kaneghen' s Cyropaedia. 





Tenth edition. r2mo. $2.00. 
7oo pp. r2mo. $2.50. 
Fighth edition. 12mo. 








Plato's “Apology and Crito; in Greek, with English 


Notes. By “yler, Prof. of Greek in Amherst 
College. r2mo. ‘$1.50. : 
Silber. esneaine Lessons in Greek, together with 


Notes and Frequent References to the Grammars 
of Sophocles, Hadley, and Crosby; also, a Vo- 
cabulary and Epitome of Greek Grammar, for the 
se of beginners, By William B. Silber, A. M. 
rvol. r2mo. $1.25. 


Sophocles’ (Edipus Tyrannus. With English notes, by 


Howard Crosby. 1 2mo. $1.50. 

Whiton’s First Lessons in Oreck. The Beginner’s 
a ae Book to Hadley’s Grammar. r2mo. 
$x 

Xeno ) aa s Memorabilia. Notes by Robbins. New 
re evised edition. r2amo. $2.00. 

—— Anabasis (in Greek). Edited with notes by 
Prof. Boise. $2.00. 

FRENCH. 
Ahn’s sy h Method. ‘Translated and arranged by 
Oehlschlaeger. tamo. 75 cents. 


hulhoud New and Comprehensive French Instructor. 
r2mo. $1.75. 

Practic: rf Pronouncer and Key. r2mo. $1.50. 

Cabinet des Fées; or, Recreative Readings. Arranged 
for the express use of Students in French, by Prof. 
George Gerard. ramo. $1.75. 

Chouquet’s French Conversations and Dialogues. 





18mo. 75 cents. 
— Young Ladies’ Guide to French Composition. 
T2mo. 1.50. 


De Fivas’ Elementary French Reader. 16mo. $r. 

lassic French Reader. remo. 1.75. 

—— New Grammar of French Grammars, comprising 
the substance of all the most approved French 
Grammars extant, but more especially of the stand- 
ard work, “ Gramm aire des Grammaires,”’ sanc- 
tioned by the French Academy and the University 
of Paris. With numerous exercises and examples, 
illustrative of every rule. 1 vol. r2mo. $1.25. 








HEIR RESPECTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 











Havet’s French Manual. A new method of 
a conversational a of the French 
guage. 1 vol. r2mo. $1.7 

ewett’s Spiers’ French Btellonaye. r2mo. $3.00 

Mastery Series. French. In this method the study 
of Grammar is wholly excluded, as being antago- 
nistic to the Natural Process. By ‘Thomas Pren- 


acquiring 
Lan- 














dergast. 1 vol. 50 cents. 
Nouveau (Le) Testament. Par J. F. Ostervald. 12mo. 
Limp cloth. 50 cents. 
Ollendorff's New Method of Learning French. Edited 
L. Jewett. 1amo. $1.75. 
Method of Learning French. By V. Value. 
r2mo. $1.75 
Key to 7 N volume. $1.25 
First Lessons in French. Sy G. W. Greene. 
r8mo. $x. 
Companion in French Grammar. By G. W. 


Greene. r2amo. $1.50. 
Simonné’s Treatise on French Verbs. r2mo. $1.00. 
Spiers and Surenne’s Complete French-and-English 
and English-and- French Dictionary. With pro- 
nunciations, etc., etc. 1 large 8vo vol. of 1490 pp. 
Half mor. $7.50. 
Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French 
and English Languages. (School edition.) Con- 





taining 973 pp. r2mo. Newand large type. $3.00. 
Voltaire’s Wine de Charles XII. Par Surenne. 
18m0. $1.00. 
GERMAN. 


Adler’s Progressive German Reader. 1ramo. $1.7 

Hand-Book of German Literature. 12mo rhe 00. 

Abridged German-and-English and English-and- 
German Dictionary. 12mo. 840 pp. $3.00. 

Ahn’s German Grammar. 1 vol. remo. $1.25. 

Eichhorn’s Practical German Grammar. 12mo. $s. 75- 

Heydenreich’s Elementary German Rea 7 With a 
full Vocabulary. 1 vol. r2mo. $1.« 

Mastery Series, German. In this method the study of 
Grammar is wholly excluded, as being antagonistic 
to the Natural Process. By Thomas Prendergast. 
rvol. r2mo. Limpcloth. 50 cents. 

Oehlschlager’s Pronouncing German Reader. $1.75 











Oliendorft’s New Method of Learning German. Edited 
by G. J. Adler. 1r2mo. $1.75. 
Key to do. 1.25. 





New gy for Germans to Learn the Eng- 








lish Language. By P. Gands. 12mo. $2.00. 
ey todo. ramo. $1.25. 
ITALIAN. 
Fontana’s Elementary Grammar of the Italian Lan- 
guage. 12mo. $1. 


75- 
Foresti’s Italian Reader. 12mo. 

Meadows (F. C.) Italian and Eng Pts b Pictionary. New 
and revised edition. 1 vol. Halfmor. $ 3.00. 
Millhouse’s New English and Italian Pronouncing and 

Explanatory Dictionary. Second edition, revised 








and improved. Two thick vols. Small 8vo, Half 
bound. $8.00 
Ollendorff’ s New Method of Learning Italian. Edited 
by F. Foresti. 12mo. $2.00. 
Key to do. PI.25. 
Primary Lessons. 138mo. $1.00. 
SPANISH. 
Ahn. A New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learn- 


ing the Spanish Language, after the system of F. 
Ahn, Doctor of Philosophy and Professor at the 
College of Neuss. 1 vol. 


r2mo. $1.25. 


——— Key to Spanish Grammar. 38 cents. 
Butler. The Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase- 
Book: an easy and agreeable method of acquiring 


a speaking knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. 1 vol. 293 pp. 18m0. $1.00. 

Belem. The Spanish Phrase-Book; or, Key to 
Spanish Conversation: containing the chief idioms 
of the Spanish Language, with the conjugations of 
the auxiliary and the regular verbs—on the plan of 


— 
- 
oe 


the late Abbé Bossut. By E. M. De Belem. 1 vol. 
18mo. 88 pages. 50 cents. 
De Tornos (A.) The Combined Spanish Method. A 


new Practical and Theoretical System of Learning 
the Castilian Language, embracing the most advan- 
tageous features of the best known methods. With 
a Pronouncing Vocabulary. 1 vol. r2mo. $2.00. 
Key to same. $1.00. 
De Vere. Grammar of the Spanish Language, with a 
History of the Language and Practical Exercises. 
By M. Schele de Vere. 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. 
Mantilla’s Reciprocal Method of Learning Spanish or 





English. Método Bilingiie para aprender el Ingles 
y el Espafiol. x ~o Felipe Mantilla. x vol. 
r2mo. 260 pp. 

Meadows’s Spanish- ont rE ‘nglish Dictionary. 1 vol. 
16mo. $2.50. 


belonging to every branch of education, prepared by the best talent, experience, and scholarship, in the belief that 
Among our universally popular ‘Text-Books are the following: 


Morales. Progressive Spanish Reader, with an analyt- 
ical study. of the Spanish Language. By Augus- 
tin José Morales, A.M. H.M., Professor of the 
Spanish Language in the “ag York Free Acade- 
my. trvol. remo. 336 pp. $2.00. 

Ollendorff. A New Method of Learning to Read, 
Write, and Speak the Spanish Language, after the 
System of Ollendorff. By M. Velazquez and T. 
Simonné. 1vol. 12mo. 560 PP. 2.00, 

Key to the Exercises in the New Method of 

Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish 

Language, after the System of Ollendorff. By M. 

Velazquez and T. Simonné. 1 vol. r2mo. 174 pp. 





$1.25. 

Seoane’s Neuman and Baretti’s Spanish-and-English 
and English-and-Spanish Dictionary. By Velaz- 
quez. Vith Pronunciation, etc., - t large 8vo 
vol. of 1400 pp. Halfmor. $8.50 

- Abridged edition of do. 12mo. Half bd $3.00. 

The Elementary Spanish Reader and ‘Trans- 

With Spanish and English Vocabulary, con- 
taining all the words used in the Lessons. By 

Miguel T. Tolon, 1 vol. r2mo. “156 pp. $1.25. 

An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation. 

By Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena. 18mo. 100 

PP. 75 cents. 


PORTUGUESE, HEBREW, & SYRIAC. 

A New Method of Learning the Portuguese Language. 
3y E. J. Grauert. 12mo. $2.00, 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Rédiger. 
Translated from the last German edition, by Co- 
nant. 8vo, 4.00. 

Mastery Series—Hebrew. In this method the study 
of Grammar is wholly excluded, as being antago- 
nistic to the Natural Process. By Thomas Pren- 
dergast. 1 vol. (In press.) 

Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the 
German by Enoch Hutchinson. With a Course of 
Exercises in Syriac Grammar, a Chrestomathy and 





Tolon 


lator. 





brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. 1 vo! 
8vo. 4.00, 
ENGLISH. 
a ~* ~ennemees of Intellectual Philosophy. r2mo. 


Amold’ 4 _— of Rome. 8vo. Cloth. $4.50. 

Bain (Alexander), English Composition and Rhetoric. 
rvol. ramo. $1.75. 

Mental Science : A Compendium of Psychology 

and History of Philosophy. 1 vol. r2mo. $2.00. 

Moral Science: A a of Ethics. 1 
vol. r2mo. 337 pp. 

Bojesen and Arnold's Magen f or Grecian and Roman 
Antiquities. remo. $1.75. 

Covel’s Digest of English Grammar. 12mo. 

Crosby's First Lessons in Geometry. 18mo. 

Dew’s Digest of Ancient and Modern History. 
8vo. $3. so. 

Gillespie’s P ractical Treatise on Surveying. Copiously 
illustrated. tvol. 8vo. $4.00. 

Graham's English Synonymes. Edited by Prot. Reed, 
of Pennsylvania University. mo. $1.75. 

Greene’s History of the Middle Ages. 12mo. $1.75. 

Lathe oe Hand-Book of the Baglish Language. 12mo., 








€1.00. 
50 Cts. 
1 vol. 


M angné alr s Historical eg With American ad- 
cei litions. I2mo. 

Markham’s School History of England. Edited by 
Eliza —" author of “Popular Lessons,” 

I12mMmo. I. 

Mastery Salen—-iend. Book to the Mastery Series; 
being an Introductory Treatise to the Mastery 
Series for learning Languages o1 a new principle, 


By Thomas Prendergast. 1 vol. r2mo, Limp 
cloth. 50 cents. 
Schmidt's Course of Ancient Geography. 1r2mo. $1.50. 
Spalding’s History of English Literature. 12mo. Cloth. 
1.75. 
Tappan’s (Prof.) Elements of Logic. A new and 


greatly revised edition. 1r2mo. $2.00. 
White’s Shakespeare’s Scholar. Being Historical and 
Critical Studies of his Text, Character, and Com- 
mendations. A handsome 8vo vol. 


3.00, 


baie and Packard’s Gems of ~~ 1 vol. 
Oblong 4to. Half bound. 
Winslow's Elements of Moral Philosophy. ramo. Cloth. 


2.00. 
Worthen’s First Lessons in Mechanics, with Practical 


Applications, designed for the Use of Schools, 
I2mo. T.0o. 

—— Rudimentary Drawing, for the use of Schools. 
rvol. 12mo. 1.00, 

Youmans’s Chart of Chemistry. On rollers. New edi- 
tion. $10.00. 

—— Atlas of ( ~ smistry. 4to. Cloth. $4.00. 

{and-Book of Household Science. 12mo, Cloth, 





Any of the above Standard Works will be mailed, post-paid, on vooohae of the price. 
We are very anxious that these and our other books may have an opportunity of speaking for themselves, and will facilitate their examination by Teachers and School- 


officers by every means in our power. 


cational Department, at 90, 92 and 94 Grand Street ; 


A Descriptive CaTALoGue, embracing all our reliable and popular Text-Books, with prices and terms for examination affiy 
the MontTuiy Butietin, designed as a medium for the announceme ‘nt of new and forthcoming books, and as a means of conveying special information in re 

character and contents of the latest issues from the press, will be mailed, postage prepaid, on application to us 
and, from others, correspondence is solicited. 


od; also 
zard to the 





Teachers visiting the city are cordially invited to our Edu. 
Liberal terms made for the introduction of our School-Books. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Tue # Prate Warcues 
MADE BY THE 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 
Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 
In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 


THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO 
WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T. B. BYNNER &CO., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
iq—* NEW YORK. 


Price Lists sent on eggteation. 


“ BRICHT . JEWELS.” 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
g5,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 
Send 25 Cents for a Specimen Copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 
Successors To WM. B. BRADBURY. 
Publishers of “ Gotpen Cuain,” “SHower,” “ Cen- 


ser,” “ Trio, " «Presw Lav RELS, SCL 
rionA,” “ Praises oF Jesus,” etc. 


a  maeniet 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 








NEW BIBLICAL WORK. 


THE LAND AND ITS STORY: 


OR, THE 


Sacred Historical Geography of Palestine. 


BY N. C. BURT, D.D., 
“HOURS AMONG THE GOSPELS,” “THE 
FAR EAST,” ETC. 


Elegantly Illustrated with Map Sketches, Charts, 
and Engravings. 

The Publishers invite the attention of Ministers, 
Teachers, and all Bible Scholars and Readers, to the 
above work, confident that they will warmly welcome 
it. Embodying without parade the valuable results of 
modern research; using freely the author’s personal 
observations, without needless detail of incidents of 
travel; traversing the whole extent of Palestine, and 
at the same dae telnging under review the entire Scrip- 
ture history, in relation to Palestine localities, the book 
presents, in brief compass and popular form, the pre- 
cise and full subject named in its title. 

Complete in one volume, octavo, of 381 pages. 
Price, in cloth binding, $3.50; in half morocco, gilt, 
$5.00. 

SOLD ONLY B) 


AUTHOR OF 


” SUBSCRIPTION. 


WANTED.—Zxferienced Agents wanted in all 


parts of the country to sell this important work. 
Clergymen who have acted as book agents will find 
this work well worthy their attention. Exclusive terri- 
tory given. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





Infants Wardrobe “B” for $100. 


DUMRIIER, RED. concrsececsceccecensconseqncas at - 62% 
MERE GORE Bn coccccscecseccccccescetesascces ~ 2a 
PRD Ds coenisdosnsncccsssqnenscsbdcah 
CAMBRIC 

“ 





HOH RD ADOWwW Www 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C.'O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Seif- 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 
LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 BRoapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Il.—HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, ophy, Mental Science, and Practice. By THomas 
FRoM AvuGusTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. By W. E. Laycock, M. D., etc., etc., Professor of the Prac- 
H. Lecky, M. A., Author of “‘ History of Ration- tice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and 
alism in Europe.” In two vols., 8vo. Cloth. Lecturer on Medical Psychology and Mental Dis- 
Price, $6.00. eases, in the University of Edinburgh, etc., etc. 


With a preliminary dissertation on method and 
IL.—FOREST-LIFE IN ACADIE. Sketches illustration of the text. In two volumes. Cloth. 
of Sport and Natural History in the ¥: Prov- 


r2mo. 912 Price, $7.00. 
inces of the Canadian Dominion. Cap tain psi $7 


Cc H V.—THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Novel. 
Seah bon Cloth. _ f ustrations. By the Author of “‘ Debit and Credit.” 1 vol., 


8vo. Paper covers. 270 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
IIl.—SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lec- , AD . 
tures, delivered in 1868, before the Society of V.—THE DE GUEST. A Mysterious 


Story. By Heinricn ZscHoxke. Translated from 
Apothecaries, i in London. By Henry C. Roscoz, 5 . a — 
B. A., Ph. D. R. S., Professor of Gamay the German by Gzorce C. McWuorrer, M. A. 


in Owens College, Manchester, England. Wit One vol. 8vo. With Two Illustrations. Price, 


Appendices, Colored Plates, and Illustrations. 9° Conte. 
One vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $9.00 Either of the above sent free, by mail, to any 


address in the United States, on receipt of the price. 
1V.—MIND AND BRAIN; or, Tue Corre- 
LATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND ORGANIZATION, D. APPLETON & CO., 
systematically investigated and applied to Philos- 90, 92 & 94 Granp St., New Yor«. 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO }ITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 




















Apr.etons’ JourNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, or 


accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. 


PRICE 10 CENTS PER Nunn, ¢ OR - $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
A ppletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magazine, 
or the Galaxy, y one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
Back numbers of the JouRNAL can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of the 
current volume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS,.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, will 
be entitled to a copy for one year GRATIS. 

Any one procuring TEN Subscriptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following: 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $10) ; any five of Louisa Miihlbach’s Novels, bound 
in cloth (price $10); the ‘Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’ s ** Travels in the East-Indian 
Archipelago" (price $10); any five volumes of Appletons’ Illustrated Library of Romance, bound in cloth (price 
$xo); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50) ; the Waverley Novels, bound in cloth (price 
$0.50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price to 
$10. The books to be sent by express, at es subscriber’s expense. 

Any one procurin Lae Se ae and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The Amen- 
can Annual Cyclo ” price to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 

THE NEW AMERICAN YCLOPEDIA, edited by Georce Rurcey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8vo, 


rson sending o Subscribers, and remitting $200. 
ly, or 
é 20 cents 


cloth, price $80, will be given to an 

The postage within the 0387 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. 
additional, to prepay the United States postage. New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per annum 


tates, for the JouRNAL, is 20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi- 
ubscriptions from Can must be accompanied wi 
additional, which will prepay for postage and delivery of their numbers. 

In remitting by maul, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., 
bank -notes, as, iflos lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the sender. In aie 
the name should be clearly given, with the post-office, county, and State, in full. 

ArpLetons’ JouRNAL is also issued in MonTHLy Parts, price 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. 

Reading Cases for APpLETONS’ JOURNAL, arranged to hold thirteen numbers. In half leather, price $1.00. 
Binding Case for vol. 1, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. 

~,* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessary delay, but that we 
cannot undertake to be responsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the Fournal. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New York. 


referable to 
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ENTERED, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by D. APPLETON & CO., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States, for th 


ART SUPPLEMENT TO APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—FAIRMOUNT, 


WITH VIEW OF NEW PARK, FROM COLUMBIA BRIDGE, 





Dilice of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District « 
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